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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1920 . " • 

Sir: Interest in constructive legislation for improvmg State school 
systems in the United States apparently increases year by year. 
\\ bile each State sets up a system of public schools responsive to 
its needs and adapted to its resources, there are many similarities 
in the legal provisions underlying the establishment of school sys- 
tems of the different States. Since its establishment the Bureau of 
Education has promoted desirable unity and assisted school systems 
considering fundamental changes in organization or practices .to 
follow those proved successful in other systems, when adaptable to 
their needs. This has been done by the bureau acting in its capacity 
as a clearing house of information on matters of educational moment. 

Particularly are State officials and others interested in school legis- 
lation desirous of familiarizing themselves with progressive practice 
in other States in general and concerning special provisions along 
given lines of interest. The accompanying manuscript has been 
prepared to serve the purposes indicated during the legislative cycle 
of 1927, when the majority uf our State legislatives will meet. I 
recommend its publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Jno. J. Tioert, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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A MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Chapter I 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This manual is printed primarily to present to educational com- 
mittees of the State legislatures, educators, legislators, and interested 
citizens, the essentials of a program of educational legislation, state- 
wide in scope, based upon the experiences of the various States dur- 
ing the past several decades. 

A large amount of proposed educational legislation is presented 
at each legislative session. Some of it is desirable, but a large part 
is not. It is with difficulty that those unfamiliar with school admin- 
istration can pass upon it and know what ought to he enacted into 
law and what discarded. It is hoped that this publication will be of 
assistance in determining action. Topics are discussed in the light 
of experience of the States with different systems and of the best 
ideas of authorities in school administration. 

Each of the 48 States has its own distinct system of education. 
The Federal Government assumes no control over the public schools 
throughout the country except with reference to the special Federal 
appropriations for specific purposes, as the Smith-Hughes Act for 
assistance to vocational education and the Smith-Lever Act for 
assistance bcragricultural extension education. Nevertheless, because 
of proximity and interchange of ideas, the State systems have many 
points of similarity. Conditions affecting the kinds of school systems 
do not differ fundamentally; therefore, each State profits liy the 
experiences of others, and through the adoption of what proves good 
the States are tending toward systems more similar than in the past. 
We have, therefore, what may be designated as the “trend in the 
school development ” in the United States, an expression meaning 
the forward movement— generally toward similarity in systems and 
''practices. * # • 

In enacting school laws legislatures may be guided in part by the 
experiences of other States. For instance, in one State legislation 
to provide that the* State prepare and print its own textbooks is 
recommended. Before action is taken the experiences of California 
and Kansas may well be studied. In another the adoption of the 
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. county unit of administration and support is proposed ; a study of 
the experiences of States organized on that basis will be helpful. 
When it is evident that new or revised school laws are needed in 
any State it is wise to follow the successful experience of other 
States which have tried the proposed plans, if such may be found. 
If rcusons are evident that would make this practice undesirable, 
or a plan is proposed which seems better than any yet tried, tf review 
of the experiences of other States solving the same problems in 
otheil ways is still desirable. 

In other words, school legislation should be passed in the light 
of what has been proved effective in other States and with the 
knowledge before one of what has been tried and discarded and of 
the reasons influencing success or failure.' 

This bulletin is a brief resume of what has been found desirable 
qnd acceptable. It aims to show the trend in educational systems 
and legislation adopted after experience and study. It gives refer- 
ences to more complete information on the subjects discussed. 

THE STATE AND THE SGHOOLS 

* * 

Practice in the United States, as well as constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions, charges the sl^jfcal State legislatures with the 
responsibility of providing a system schools for all the children 
of the State adequate to their needs and efficient in fulfilling the 
educational ideals of the people of the State. Education with us is 
admittedly a State responsibility. It follows, therefore, that it 
is the duty of the State legislature (1) to formulate a constructive 
policy for the education of all the children of the State; (2) to pro- 
vide the administrative machinery for a school system adequate to 
carry out-this policy; and (3) to make such changes from time to 
time as changing conditions and educational needs require. 

It is well known that after-war conditions have brought about 
fundamental changes in idwls for a modern education system. 
Progressive States, therefore, are providing for such changes in 
administrative Organization; in sources, amount, and distribution 
of funds; and in school and curriculum reorganization as the needs 
of modem life require. The program of adjustment of the school 
system to the growing needs and expectations of the people involves 
many problems which State legislatures must help solve. Among 
the most pressing of those which caiUfor legislative action at this 
time are: (1) To secure more nearly equitable v adjustment within 
the State of tax burdens and educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. (2) To provide systems of school support which will enable 
the schools of the State more adequately to meet the expansion 
necessary in the provision of school facilities commensurate with 
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the new ideals for school buildings; school organization, enriched 
curricula, and increased costs of instruction and general school 
administration. (3) To provide such administrative systems as will 
'insure professional administration and efficient and economical man- 
agement of the schools. The State, as such, is responsible for pro- 
viding an admiiystrative system which makes possible an elementary 
and secondary education for all children ih the State. (4) To set up 
certain minimum standards which all schools and school systems 
must meet, and to provide for such sources of support as will enable 
all communities to maintain schools satisfying established standards. 


A STATE program for education 


The legislative program for any State will differ from that in 
others becausejt must provide for particular and specific State needs 
and must be consistent with the existing administrative system and 
traditions and ideals of the people. There are, however, certain 
considerations and problems common to all States which will doubt- 
less be the subject of consideration in formulating educational pro- 
grams. In many States the first step should be to take an inventory 
or survey of the educational assets and liabilities of the State, and 
on the basis of this study to formulate a program of educational 
legislation extending over a period of years. Such a program would 
include, among other things, some provision for the following : 

1. A businesslike State system of school organization, administra- 
tion, supervision, and support; a professionally staffed and adequate 
State department of education. 

2. Establishment of an effective unit for the greatest^ efficiency in 
local school Administration, or such changes in existing uni t as will 
add to its practical efficiency. 

3. Readjustment of elementary and secondary education to include 
(a) education for health, (J) education for citizenship, ( c ) educa- 
tion for life occupation, and (</) education for leisure. 

4. A liberal system of school support, including sources which sup- 
plement income from property taxation, if possible; a scientifically 
distributed equalization fund; or b,n equitable method of distributing 
established funds to equalize educational opportunities and at the 
same time provide an equitable distribution of tax burdens. 

5. Provision which insures sanitary and appropriate school grounds 
and buildings, preferably under State supervision and inspection. 

0. Preparation of an adequate staff of teachers. 

7. Provision for a modern system of certificating teachers based 
on a gradual increase in professional reqiiirenttnts. 

8. Adequate provision for living salaries for these teachers, longer 
tenures, and retirement pension. 

21270°— 27 2 
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9. A liberal plan unlr which to provide textbooks and equipment 
in the schools. 


Table 1. — Illiteracy: Number and per cent of illiterate* in population JO peart 
of age and mrr, by [United Stairs Census of J920— Number unable to tpcak 
English 
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Chapter IT 

GENERAL ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 

ADMINISTRATION 


state Educational organization 

The States program of education must have first a legal basis 
resting'upon its constitution and the duly approved acts of its legis- 
lature. In certain instances this legislation charges the perform- 
ance of certain educational duties directly to local civil governments 
or to special school units; usually, however, it is carried out through 
certain State officers. In most States there is a State board of educa- 
tion, in all a State department of education. The board usually has 
general supervision of the State’s educational program as determined 
in its constitution and laws. It acts only as a body. ' Its actsaj 
legislative, the execution being the function of t|»o Statercnief 
school officer and the State department of education over which 
this officer presides. In other words, the State department of educa- 
tion is the functioning body for the State board. 

The new and enlarged conception of education is adding new 
importance to the chief educational officer in the several States — 
i. c., the State superintendent, of public instruction or commissioner 
of education and to the State department of education of which he 
is a part and the head. The office, as originally created in the older 
States, was chiefly clerical and statistical, much like the old county 
superintendency. Almost any person chosen from the general elec- 
torate could then till the position to the satisfaction of the public. 
But the demands of to-day require a new type of educational leader- 
ship, able to .administer the manifold problems of modern schrtol 
organization and administration, general education, school sanita- 
tion, industrial and vocational education, interrelation of the ele- 
mentary and higher schools, and educational legislation. 

STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION ‘ 

Modem educational development is* toward provision ffir a State 
boat'd of education as the administrative head of the State’s educa- 
tional system. Forty-Two States have such boards with functions 
relating to the common schools. Two States have no such boards. 
In several States boards have been organized since the passage of 

, — - • 

1 Bee also U. 8. Bu. of Educ. Bullets, 1920, No. 46, ud 1924, No. 6. 
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the Smith-Hushes vocational education act to administer the funds 
provided under this act. Their duties, like those of maiiy ex ofncio 
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Table 2. — Composition of State boards of education 1 
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1 From U. B. Bar. of Edac. Bul. f 1930, No. 46. 

1 Indefinite. 

1 Governor appoints 5 members, university board of resents 1, norma] school regents 1, vocational educa- 
tion board 1. 

♦ Governor’s appointees. 

* With approval of governor. • 

Composition of State boards of education l — S tate boards of edu* 
cati n are made' up in the following ways: Ex officio membership, 
composed of State officials, usually including the governor and chief 
State school officer, and of other members selected from among 
other State officials, as the attorney general, secretary of state, State 
treasurer; ex officio education officers, as presidents of higher insti- 
tutions, including universities, colleges, and normal schools (in some 
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cases the law provides that these boards include one representative 
who is a city superintendent, one who is a county superintendent, 
or similar regulation) ; membership confined to persons not engaged 
in educational work; members may or may not be engaged in edu- 
cational work; and various, combinations of the above. (See 
Table 2.) 

Methods of appointment . — In 33 States some or all of the members 
of State board are appointed or elected. In 28 of these the power of 
appointment is vested in the governor, subject in some cases to ap- 
proval by the State senate. In 3 the State legislature makes the 
selection, in 1 State the board is elected by popular vote, and in 1 
appointment is left to the State chief school officer. In the other 
States appointment is mad6 in part by the governor, in part by cer- 
tain educational boards, and in 1 State in part by the senate. 

The tendency in the selection of members of State boards of edu- 
cation seems to be toward appointment by the governor. Two 
methods of selection, (1) appointment by the governor and (2) 
election by the pebple, receive the approval of authorities on school 
administration. The first method, appointment by the governor, 
has these merits: (1) It centralizes full responsibility for all the 
departments of public service, including the management of schools, 
Ifetbe executive head of the State. This tends to unity and economy 
in administration. (2) It is believed that this method protects the 
board from undue political influence. Selection is often restricted 
to an eligible list or limited in some other manner. The advisability 
of the governor being a member of the board he appoints is doubtful. 

Election by the people is favored by many authorities on school 
administration because: (1) It centers responsibility definitely on a 
group of persons elected specifically for one purpose, namely; that 
of having general charge of schools. (2) It represents more nearly 
a direct expression by the people of their wishes in the management 
of school affairs than does appointment. (3) It follows our custom 
of making those intrusted with legislative functions directly respon- 
sible to the people. (Administrative authorities are generally agreed 
that the chief functions of'a State board of education are legislative 
rather than executive.) 

Size of board , term of office mode of retiring members .- — The 
present tendency is toward a Slate board of education composed 
of from five to nine members, each of whom holds office for a term 
of from five to seven years. The time of retirement is so arranged 
that a majority of the board remains constant; that is, one member 
retires each year, or two or three each alternate year. 'The smallest 
boards, as now constituted, are those which are composed of ex 
officio members. The term of office of members of ex officio boards 
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is fixed by law and ranges from two to four years. The members 
usually retire simultaneously. This may be regarded as represent- 
ing a passing type. In 25 of the 42 States having State boards of 
education the number constituting a board ranges from 7 to J3 
members. Boards of this size, with continuity of service provided, 
are generally considered as satisfactory in size for working effi- 
ciency. Neither too large nor too small a board is desirable. 

P outers and duties of a well-organized State board of education . — 
According to authorities, on school administration, the State board 
of education, like the city board, should be a lay board representing 
the larger educational policies of the public, delegating the pro- 
\ fessional side of education and the administration of its general 
policies to its appointed executive official, the State suj>erintendent 
of public instruction or commissioner of education, and to the heads 
of the several higher educational institutions, if any, under its super- 
vision. The board should be composed of from five to nine members 
appointed by the governor by and with the consent of the senate, 
the term of office to be five to seven years, one member to retire 
each year, or two in each biennial period, thus perpetuating the 
board’s policies and giving it stability and a degree of permanency. 
Vacancies should be filled by the governor. The appointment should 
be for absolute worth and without regard to residence, occupation, 
party affiliation, or similar considerations. The members should 
serve without remuneration except for a reasonable per diem and 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses. The maximum num- 
ber of days for which such per diem may be paid should be fixed 
by law. 

The general powers of the State board should include the follow - 
. ing, keeping in mind that the State board is a legislative body , the 
State superintendent of public instruction or the commissioner of 
education acting as its executive officer: 

1. To know the educational needs of the State and to determine 
its educational policies so far as authority is conferred upon it to 
do so by the constitution or by acts of the legislature. 

2. To have general oversight and control of the public-school 
system of the State* as may be determined by law, and of other 
schools in so far as charged by specific legislation. 

3. To select the chief State school officer, who becomes its executive 
head; to determine his powers and duties; and the function of the 
State department of education under his direction. 

4. To adopt the necessary regulations and set up standards for 
education in the State relative to compulsoryieducation, school build- 

• In Home of the States the proposed State boards of education may be organised to 
hare control of all the schools. Including the higher Institutions. This would particu- 
larly be true of State* which see flit to enlarge the powers of the board now In control 
of higher education to Include also the general overnight of the elementary and secondary 
schools* 
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ings, school equipment, courses of study, qualifications of teachers, 
physical education, medical inspection of children, school records 
jmd reports, etc. 

5. To have general control over such educational institutions as 
the" State schools for the deaf and blind, industrial reform schools 
for boys and girls, and educational work in State reformatories ami 
penitentiaries, and State hospitals 

6. To have general regulatory control of or to establish cooperative 
relations with all teacher-training institutions conducted by. the 
State. 

7. To act as a board of control for the State library nnd historical 
collections. 

The following quotation from “ Supplemental Report of the 
Organization and Administration of School District No. 1 in the City 
and County of Denver,” by Ellwood P. Cubbcrley, professor of 
education, Leland Stanford Junior University, expresses principles 
equally applicable to a definition of functions of State, couaiy, or - 
local district (city) boards of education: 1 

A board for school control for a city school district should be distinctively 
a business board, closely analogous to a board of directors for a business 
corporation. 

The direction of the educational affairs of any large city has to-day become j 
so Important and io technical, and now Involves such a degree of export 
knowledge and nicety of adjustment If the best results are to be obtained, that „ 
no board of laymen, however worthy or willing, Is any longer competent to 
handle the details of the work of school organization and administration. 
These should be turned over to competent officers, and the board should coniine 
Its attention to the larger features of the administrative problem. 

These larger features relate, first and most Important, to the selection, from 
time to time, of the executive officer or officers upon whom the hoard is to 
depend for advice, and for the execution of Its policies; to the determination, 
after listening to the recommendations and the advice of its executive officers, 
of the educational and business policies for the school system. ‘ j 

Proper city school organization and management call for a clear separation 
^f the work of school control Into legislative, executive, and inspectlonal 
functions. All sound theory nnd the results of both business and educational 
administrative experience call for a clear separation of legislative and executive 
functions. It Is the prime business of the board of school control to hear re- 
ports, to listen to the advice of Its executive officers, and then to legislate; « 
It Is the prime business of the executive officers to execute the legislation 
enacted and to report the results to the board ; and It la the function of the 
board in turn to judge tae results of Its pollclbs and the work of Its executive 
officers by Inspecting the results obtained. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION * 
v # I 

The State departments of education have, as a rule, developed 
more or less independently, paralleling the several State boards 


* See u. 8- Bu. of Kduc. Bulletin*, 1020, No. 40, and 1024, No. S. 
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of education, with functions centered in the administration of the 
elementary and secondary schools of the State. The executive head 
of this board — the State superintendent* of public instruction or 
commissioner of education — was formerly a political official in nearly 
all the States. Greater efficiency in school administration now 
demands a change. The superintendent or commissioner is begin- 
ning to b$ recognized as the chief educational officer in the State, 
whose task it is to organize and direct the educational forces within 
the State. The office requires the largest ability. It is indeed hard 
to concede of a more important office or a more difficult position 
to fill well. At all times it calls for tact, initiative, and executive 
ability. 

THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 

Provision is madeior the office in two ways: (1) By constitution 
and -(2) by statute. Thirty-three States provide for the office in 
their constitutions, by giving instructions therein for the legisla- 
tures to create and sustain it. Among these States the constitutional 
mandates for the establishment and maintenance of the office vary 
some in detail, but in general they are very similar. The remaining 
15 States, on the other hand, do not mention fhe office in their con- 
stitutions; these have statutory provision for it. The kind of pro- 
vision which each State makes may be seen from the map here given. 

The prevailing method of selecting the chief school officer or State 
superintendent is by popular rote. In six States these officers are 
appointed by the governor, in eight by the State board of education. 4 ' 
The last of these methods is in line with accepted principles of school 
administration and has the most to commend it. 

The chief State school officer should be selected by the State board 
of education from' the country at large because of professional prep- 
aration and administrative ability, and if possible because of success 
in other positions requiring similar ability and involving similar 
duties. Many able and efficient chief -school officers have come into 
office by popular election or by gubernatorial appointment. Both 
methods have some advantages, but neither is as sure and 1 reliable as 
appointment by a nonpartisan board. No other method of selection 
is rational, if this officer is to be responsible to the board. The term 
of office should have no reference to the change of officers connected 
with the partisan government of the State. It should be indefinite 
or for a period of years, long enough to make possible the consistent 
development of administrative policies.® 

*8ee Table 8. » 

1 IJ. B. Ba. of Educ. Bulletin*, 1920, No. 46, nnd 1924, No. 6, should bo cornu 1 ted for 
farther information on this subject 

21279°— 27 8 
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If the chief State school officer® is selected by popular vote, the 
office may become a political one, subject to the fluctuations of party 



* Seren different title* for tbl* officer are used In the 48 State*. “ Superintendent of 
Public Instruction " I* now used by more States than any other, but the tendency Is 
toward that of ■' Commissioner of Education.” 
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cap to the officer, however capable. The term and salary are fixed by 
law and can not be adjusted to fit the person desired. The field from 
which to choose is limited to the State, and the qualifications are 
sometimes limited as to age and citizenship. Under the appointive 
method the chief State school officer may be selected as are presidents 
of universities, city superintendents, and other important school 
officials, from the country at large. 


•Tari.e — Chief Slate nrliool <>ffircr and- approximate number of a$xistant» 
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Arkansas 
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1 1926 Educational Directory. 

* U. 8. Bu. of Educ. Bill., 1&N, No. 5, “The Chief 8Ute School Official/ 4 by Ward O. Roedar. 

1 Returns for the 1990 Educational Directory. Does not include deputy or assistant State superintendents! 

4 In Alabama, Kentucky, and New Mexico tbe chief 8 to to school officer may not servo more than lour 
years in sucoceelon^ 

1 Indefinite. 
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Table.I- Chief Btate school officer and approximate number of assistants — Contd. 
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With the State organized for education on this basis, the position 
of chief school officer stands first in responsibility and in opportu- 
nity to render executive service. As executive official he administers 
the various divisions of the State department of education and also 
represents the State board as its professional representative with 
.the higher educational institutions State. The State depart- 

ment of education should be comprehensively planned on lines of 
approved business principles. If the State is to get full returns 
on its educational investment, the methods, means, and ways out- 
lined must be of the most approved known to e&perts in school ad- 
ministration. There should be ample provisi9n*made for as many 
subdivisions of the department as may be n^pessary to administer 
the office to the best interest of the public. 7 

There is general agreement by authorities on school administra- 
tion, confirmed by practice in several progressive States, that this 
important officer should be assigned at least the following powers 
and duties: ' • 

1. The chief State school officer, the executive official of the State 
board of education and executive head of the State department of 
education, should enforce rules and regulations made in conformity 
to law by the State board for schools over which it has legal juris- 
diction. 


T Be® T«Me 4. 
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2. Supervision of all the different divisions of the State depart- 
ment of education responsible to the State board for the proper 
administration of the duties of each such division. 

3. In cooperation with the fieads of the State’s institutions for 

training teachers, and in conformity with law, he should prescribe 
courses of study for these training schools, standards for certification 
of teachers, and methods for the validation of teachers’ credentials 
from other States. * 

4. As the professional representative of the State board of edu- 
cation, he cooperates with the presidents and faculties of the higher 
educational institutions of the State.* 

ORGANIZATION FOR LOCAL MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS* 

As has been stated, each State as a whole is the legal unit in edu- 
cation, but for administrative purposes ea^h State delegates certain 
responsibilities to smaller local units. The history of educational 
development in the country proves this to be a wise policy. There 
is not uniform practice in or agreement concerning the amount 
of Control and management the State should attempt through its 
State department of education and the amount it should delegate 
to the local units. In the earliest days of the public school the 
States assumed that they were fulfilling their full duty when they 
passed legislation authorizing or requiring local units to establish 
schools to provide at least a minimum amount of education for 
their children. Later, step by step, they have found it advisable 
to take from these local units one function after another because 
they were not uniformly well carried out. This process is continu- 
ing. It is called the “centralization” of authority in the State. 
It^as reached varying degrees of progress in various States; how- 
ever, the balance of power between the State and local units still 


•The relationship between the State chief school officer and the State board of educa- 
tion, recommended above and found by experience antis factory, Is that now existing be- 
tween the president of the 8tate university and the board of trustees In the well-managed 
Institutions or between the city school superintendent and the city board In the most 
progressive and advanced cities. The president, In one case, and the city superintendent, 
In the other, are the most responsible beads of the university and the city school system, 
respectively, receiving tlidr authority from the boards they represent nncf replaceable by 
the boards If not measuring up to the requirements of t|ie positions. 

In l>oth cases the boards determine general policies, authorize developments anil actlvt* 
ties, leaving the actual execution to their executive officers, the president or the superin- 
tendent, and giving to their executive officers much freedom for Initiative. In both cases 
boards, when filling a vacancy In the presidency or In the superlntendepcy, feel free to 
select the best person available from anywhere In the country or even outside the country. 
Indeed, the relationship is similar to that found In corporations. The general manager 
is selected by the board of directors. He becomes, when selected, the responsible h«d 
of the organisation, removable for cause, but while holding office has authority to carry 
on the affairs of the corporation in accordance with the general instructions of the board 
of directors to the best of his ability. 

An Identical relationship should exist between the county superintendent of schools and 
the county board of education in States with the county unit organization. 

• See U. S. Bu. of Educ. Bulletins, 1914, No. 44, and 1922, No. 10* 
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remains wkh the local units. While the local unit must maintain 
schools, conforming to specifications of the State department of 
education, the real worth of the school it conducts »is determined 
by local conditions, ijj|ferests, and actitities. j 

Four more or less distinct territorial units of organization fOr 
administering rural schools .are found at the present time in the* 
United States: The district, the New England town, .the township, 
and the county. In addition, in practically all States, incorporated 
cities are independent school units. There are many instances of 
mixed* systems in which the responsibility for the school rests partly 
^ on the district and partly on the township, or on the district and the 
county. These mixed systems come from the transition from the old 
district system to the more modern township or county system. 

The small local district was the original pioneer organization, par- 
ticularly in New England, and it extended westward and to the 
southwest. It was suited to pioneer times when a larger unit of 
organization was impossible.' The town ^ystemjbriginaled in Massa- 
chusetts, replacing the Massachusetts district system, and soon spread 
throughout New England. The township schdbl unit ha* been 
adopted by a few States, in which it is also an important imit in 
civil government. County organization originated in th«f"South H 
fhrgely beenuse the county was the civil unit. It has spread west- 
ward and northward, replacing the district system in several States. 

The district unit . — The term w district unit” is generally used to 
mean a small geographical area set ajjart for school purposes only 
and served by a single school. Occasionally, however, it contains 
two or more schools and in sparsely settled portions of the country 
is often an area larger than a township. In the old district unit the 
school, or schools, if there happened to be more than one, was under 
the full charge of a local board of trustees. .This board had general 
charge of all schooi affairs, including the care of the school property, 
the choice of teachers, the fixing of salaries, and the establishment of 
the policy which governed the work of the school. The board was 
amenable to the annual school meeting, which elected its members, 
voted the taxation, and determined the length of the school year. 

1 he district unit has been defended as being w democratic.” How- 
ever, it is generally conceded by authorities <A school administration 
to be ineffective and is gradually disappearing in many sections of 
the United States* Where it is 6till left local boards must conduct 
the school in accdrdanee with laws and regulations cf the State de- 
partment of education and subject to administration and supervision, 
in many particulars, on the part of the county superintendent of 
schools. In pioneer days it was probably the only feasible plan, but 
with the passing of pioneer conditions and the development of mod- 
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crn industriaLand agricultural life, a larger unit for school taxation 
is necessary and a larger and more centrally controlled system of 
organization seems desirable. 

Town and township units .— The school unit known as the “town” 
system in New England includes under one taxation unit and one 
board of control all schools in a civil township. The system origi- 
nated in Massachusetts during the middle of the^ast century and has 
become general throughout New England, unit seems satisfac- 

tory in New England, where the town is also the unit in civil govern- 
ment. The town unit contains all schools in the township, whether 
located in the thickly settled section or in the rural sections. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana,. West Virginia, Ohio, and 
parts of Michigan, Iowa, and North Dakota are organized on the 
township-unit basis. In several of these States there is a strong 
movement to abandon the system in favor of a larger and more 
effective unit. 

V 

The county unit— The county unit's the term applied to systems 
in which the schools in the county (city schools usually excepted) 
are organized as a single system under one board of education and 
supported largely by coupty funds. T^jpre are many types of county 
systems in operation. Heal classification is not attempted, as organi- 
zations differ in many particulars among States called “county unit 
States.” Ten States have centralized to the extent that the county 
board of education is the paramount board in the management of 
the schools. These 10 are Alubama, Florida, Kcnucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Utah. In three of these — Florida, Louisiana, and Maryland — city 
schools as well as country schools are under the management of 
county boards.. In the other States the incorporated cities are inde- 
pendent in most respects. Five other States have partly the county 
and partly the district system, or such a division of authority be- 
tween district and county that they may be considered as jn a state 
of transition from district to county system. These States are South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Oregon, and Montana. In a number 
of other States — Arizona, Washington, and California, for exam- 
ple — the county is important in school support but not in adminis- 
trative control. * 

Larger units of organization . — There is unusual interest in many 
States organized on the district unit plan in establishing larger units 
of organization in order to secure better management andf a larger 
taxi valuation on which to draw for school support. In a number of 
these States the county, being the civil unit, is favored alsi as a unit 
apt to be efficient for the administration of schools. Iip^lome States 
the county is at present an important unit for school/fjurposes, par- 
21279*— 27 4 
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ticularly for financing schools. In other States the county is not now 
an important unit for school purposes. New York and New England 
are outstanding examples. In a number of States now organized on 
the district plan there is considerable sentiment against centraliza- 
tion of schools to the extent of that involved in a county unit. In 
response to the need for a larger unit and in consideration of the 
sentiment against the county unit a community unit plan has been 
advocated by students of education in several States. It is believed 
by these advocates that it may offer a compromise between the ex- 
tremes-of over and under centralization of responsibility for the sup- 
port and control of schools. The plan is believed to have great merit. 
So far, however, it has not been tried out in any of the States for 
which advocated. A survey of rural schools for the State of New 
York describes the plan and its merits in detail . 10 

In a large number of States considering progressive legislation 
* looking toward larger and better administrative units, th£ county 
unit plan is being carefully studied. Because of the interest shown 
in manyStates in this plan at the present time, and because the 
term commonly used, “county unit." is an indefinite one applied to 
administrative organizations which differ widely, a description of an 
effective county' organization is here presented. 

AN EFFECTIVE COUNTY ORGANIZATION 


Practice in good systems already established indicates that a 
county organization to be most effective should make provision for 
n well-centralized business and professional administration, without 
depriving the people in each section of local initiative in school mat- 
ters. The county board and the county superintendent should ad- 
minister the general .school affairs and expend the county school 
funds to equalize educational advantages among all the children of 
the county. Each school community should have a representative 
appointed by the county board or, if desired* elected at an Annual 
school meeting, to represent the school before the county board. 
Support should come principally from county funds. The school 
funds of the county should be expended by the county board of 
education for the general maintenance of all the schools. The local 
school community should usually be given the right to levy taxes and 
issue bonds for extraordinary school purposes, such as acquiring 
additional land sites or ejecting new buildings. This gives a meas- 
ure of local autonomy. This should be permitted only after a 
county-wide tax sufficient for all ordinary school purposes for the 
entire county has been levied and collected. 



Rural School Survey of New York State. Ithaca, N. Y. t 1923. 
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A good county system has an organization for the management 
and support of its schools similar to that of the best city systems. 
The county board of education is elected from the county at large 
in the same manner as the best city boards are elected. It should 
have practically the same powers and duties. It determines the gen- 
eral educational policies of the county. It familiarizes itself with 
the educational needs of the entire county and locates schools where 
ndbded. It employs the county superintendent of schools and author- 
izes the employment of assistants. The county superintendent is 
its executive officer in exactly the same way that the city superin- 
tendent is the executive officer of the city board of education. In 
, selecting a superintendent the board should have authority to employ 
the best person obtainable regardless of whether he is or is not a 
citizen of the county or even of the State. The board should be free, 
within reasonable limitations, to pay whatever salary may be neces- 
sary to obtain the most efficient person. The county superintendency 
requires as much ability and professional experience as that of a 
city of the same population. It presents difficulties in size of terri- 
tory. placement of teachers, organization of supervisory stoff, school 
financing, location of buildings, and the like which are even greater 
than city superintendents must meet. The salary should be com- 
mensurate with the responsibility. 

The size of the board determines somewhat its effectiveness. The 
tendency is toward a board of five members, though very good results 
are evidenced in States with boards of three members and others 
with boards of seven or nine. The members are elected from the 
county at large or from electoral districts, sometimes but not always 
on a nonpartisan ticket. The individuals on the board should be men 
and women of high standing and ability, ’interested in education, but 
| not necessarily selected from those who have had actual school experi- 

1 ence. They should serve without pay, except, for the necessary ex- 

penses when attend ing board meetings. Their duties are strictly legis- 
lative, leaving all executive functions to the county superintendent. 

! Among progressive States with modern county school systems the fol- 
1 caving are recognized as duties of the county board of education: 

1. To enforce the laws relative to education and the rules and 
regulations of the State board of education within their respective 
counties. 

2. To select the county superintendent and all necessary supervisors 
and office assistants; also to select one director for each school com- 
munity within their jurisdiction, wh^shall be the custodian of local 
school property and represent local needs before the county boards. 

3. To have direct charge of all county schools outside of incorpo- 
rated city districts, including the closing of unnecessary schools, 
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building new schools, consolidating school, and conveying children 
to 6chool, and organizing rural high schools. 

4. To select all teachers needed in the county schools, on nomina- 
tion of the county superintendent. 

5. To levy a uniform school tax on all the taxable property of the 
county under legal limitations and to expend the funds thus pro- 
cured to equalize educational advantages among all the school chil- 
dren of the county. 

6. To exercise all other powers and duties not enumerated above 
but which are prescribed by law. 

Subdistrict trustees .— In nearly all States organized with the 
county as the unit for administrative purposes, subdistrict trus- 
tees, one to three for each school or school district, are appointed 
by the board or elected by the people to have general charge of the 
school plant, to perform certain duties assigned either by law or by 
the county board of education, and to act in an advisory capacity to 
the county board concerning school conditions in their districts. 
These subdistrict trustees act as local representatives of the people of 
the county, receive suggestions from the people, and make recommen- 
dations to the county- board on the basis of these suggestions. In 
some States they are intrusted with important duties, such as keeping 
the school building in repair, having charge of the care and supply of 
school equipment, assisting in enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion law, and taking the school census. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS ' 1 

The rapid changes in American life have thrust new responsibilities 
on the superintendent as well as on his teachers. He still retains the 
. clerical and financial duties assigned when the ofiice was established. 
New developments in educational ideals and new appreciation of the 
importance of the professional administration of schools, the growth 
of a scientific attitude toward education, and the application of the 
results of scientific experimentation to school organization and 
methods of instruction have revolutionized our ideas concerning the 
selection of and the responsibilities which should be ascribed to this 
officer. The county superintendency is now considered the strategic 
position in the reorganization and improvement of rural education. 
The office demands a person of ability and professional training and 
experience equal to that of other responsible educational positions. 
In 88 States county superintendents are the supervisory officers for 
the rural schools of the counties and have certain administrative 
responsibilities varying in degree in the different States. In New 
England the supervising officer is the town or union superintendent. 


“ For complete information, tot U. 8. Bu. of E<)uc. Up!., 1022, No. 10. 
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One State has also “ supervising agents.” In New York the rural 
superintendents are called “district superintendents” and supervise 
a section of a county. In Nevada they are deputy State superin- 
tendents and supervise one or several counties. In Virginia they are 
division superintendents, and in many cases the division and the 
county are coterminous. In Delaware there are no county super- 
intendents, but State officials assume duties formerly assigned to the 
county superintendent. The term of office of the rural superin- 
tendfnt is four years in 18 States, two years in 1C, and varies in the 
others. In 25 of these States the county superintendents are elected 
by the people, usually in the same manner as other county officers; 
in others they are appointed by boards; in New Jersey and Virginia 
they are appointed by the State board or State chief school officer. 

The system of, electing county superintendents at the regular 
political election partakes of those weaknesses indicated in discuss- 
ing the office of the Slate chief school officer. Cities no longer select 
their superintendents by popular vote. Experience has taught them 
that an executive officer for such a position should be carefully 
selected by a responsible board in a manner similar to that in which 
boards of directors of business organizations select their executive 
officers. Although many competent superintendents are found under 
the elective system, it is on the whole an unsatisfactory method of 
selecting school officials, Political affairs consume the time and in- 
fluence the action of officers elected in this way; tenure is uncertain 
and short; the officer must be n resident of the county, even though 
a better candidate could be secured if selection were made from a 
larger territory. 

The powers and duties of the county superintendent should be 
practically the same as those of the city superintendent of schools. 

1. He is the executive officer of the county board of education 
and administers under its legislation the educational policies deter- 
mined by it. 

2. He is the chief educational officer of the county and is pri- 
marily responsible for the conduct, of the schools as their pro- 
fessional leader. 

3. It is his duty to make recommendations relative to the loca- 
tion of schools, the number of grades required, the type of building 
and equipment, etc. 

4. He selects supervisors, principals, and teachers for the schools, 
which appointments are formally approved by the school board. 

5. He supervises the teachirig~-in all schools under the county 
board, either directly or through assistants. 

6. He deteriffines the course of study and the textbooks to be 

used, subject to State regulations and the approval of the county 
board. ‘ , 

c 

r * 
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7. He provides for teachers’ meetings and for a system of in- 
service training and un£es and harmonizes through his school 
system the work of the schools. 

8. He sees that all records of educational activities are kept in 

proper form. v 

9. He has charge of health education, including health inspection, 
in conjunction with the county medical authorities. 

10. He sees that the school census is taken and that the com- 
pulsory education laws are enforced. 

CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

There are approximately 1G0,<)00 one-teacher schools irl the United 
States. The number is decreasing steadily. More than 10,000 of 
them were closed in the biennium 1922-1924. They are growing 
into larger schools, or are being united with other schools to form 
central graded village or open country schools. These larger rural 
schools gain in number as the smaller ones diminish in numlnr. 
More than 2,000 were formed during the biennium 1922-1924. At 
the present time there are approximately 15,000 consolidated schools 
in the United States. They have long been recognized as a moans 
for providing rural children with educational opportunity equiva- 
lent to that provided city children. 

To consider the consolidated school the end of an administrative 
problem is a serious mistake; it is simply the manipul ation /^ a 
school system's organization machinery in order that better clas.sifi- 
cation, supervision, and groupings may be made. The consolidation 
or centralization of rural schools requires intelligent planning, und 
the best results have been secured where all the schools for an entire 
county were considered before any pail of a consolidation program 
was begun. At least one State has enacted legislation which re- 
quires county boards of education to consolidate districts and change 
boundaries in accordance with an approved “county-wide plan of 
organization.” More attention is being given in recent years to 
the proper organization of consolidated schools. Many of those 
already established are Tfcnng strengthened and improved, and 
county officials are mapping districts more nearly in accordance 
with community boundary lines. 

Consolidated schools, or districts, are established in various ways. 
The most common method is to proceed under detailed laws by 
which the patrons of the schools start the movement and vote upon 
it at a regular or special election. If a majority of the votes cast 
in each district, or, better, a majority in all the districts or territory 
included, are in favor of the consolidation, it is effected. Each of 
the uniting districts gives up its district boundaries and school board 
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and becomes part of the one large district. The advantages of such 
a procedure are that it arouses the interest of an entire community; 
the consolidation is thoroughly talked over, and if <he school is 
established it is fairly sure to be a strong one. Care should be 
taken in framing laws of this kind. that the consolidated district 
will receive as much State and county money ns the entire number 
of uniting districts would, that any indebtedness of any of the dis- 
tricts bo equitably adjusted for the wftire consolidation, and that 
the school property of all the districts be vested in the one. 

A second kind of law permits consolidation on petition to the 
county superintendent, the county board of education, or commis- 
sioners, or the district boundary board— whatever authority has 
power to create or change districts— a public hearing being first 
granted by that authority. The patrons of the schools have a voice 
in the matter, but it is expressed in petition and hearing, not in an 
election. This method is simple and effective. 

A third kind of law gives the county board of education the power 
to consolidate schools on its own initiative and at its own discre- 
tion. This is the most satisfactory plan yet devised for the reor- 
ganization of a county's school system. With the county as a single 
unit for educational administrative purposes, as it is for almost 
all other public business,, and with a representative county board 
of education responsible for the welfare of all schools in their county, 
it is simply a matter for such board to apply modern business prin- 
ciples to that county's school organization. Excellent examples are 
common in a number of States, and a fexv county boards of educa- 
tion have succeeded in providing graded elementat^. schools, replac- 
ing small ungraded schools, for all pupils in their respective counties. 

Similar to this, but of more limited application, are laws giving 
district boards power to consolidate schools within districts. These 
laws are being used to advantage in some sections in bringing about 
consolidation. * 

A fifth kind of consolidation law is common in the town unit 
States. The town is given control of thfe schools and may fix their 
number and determine their location. The town meeting decides 
the question. This is the usual procedure in the New England 
States. So far as secondary education is concerned, the New Eng- 
land States and some others are furthering centralization by provid- 
ing for State funds for the payment of tuition and transportation 
for nonresident students, an excellent way of preventing dissipation 
of energy. 

In some States organized on the township basis similar procedure 
may be followed. The schools are directed by township boards of * 
trustees. There is, however, no adequate provision for establishing 
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schools on community rather than township lines. The township 
is often too small a unit territorially and financially for the estab- 
lishment of satisfactory schools, and particularly for providing for 
high-school facilities. In several States organized on the township 
basis there is a movement for change to a larger unit. One reason 
for the change advanced is the possibility of securing thereby more 
effective consolidated units. 

The laws providing for county secondary schools in district unit 
States make up nnother class. Some of these provide for one or 
more county high schools for a county, independent in administra- 
tion and support from the elementary schools, and maintained by a 
tax on the entire county. Many very strong schools have been 
built under their provisions. The dual system thereby set up some- 
times occasions conflicts between the elementary schools and tho 
high school of the county and makes close correlation of work be- 
tween the two classes of schools difficult. 

Union high schools ure established under laws which permit a 
number of districts to retain their own elementary schools, while 
all join in maintaining one central high school. The laws responsible 
for such schools, most common in the Western States, have resulted 
in the establishment of some very fine schools. In small communities 
and sparsely settled regions such schools are not feasible, but in more . 
densely populated areas the union high school serves well. 

In some States independent, special, and consolidated school dis-* 
triets are created by special acts of the legislature. The procedure 
is generally unsatisfactory. It postpones the development of the 
organization of larger areas, tends to create many small systems, 
and generally acts to interfere with equalized educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Among the important State laws relating to consolidation are 
those which provide for the following: *' 

1. The establishment of minimum limits of area served, enroll- 
ment, average daily attendance, and length of term below which a 
school or district may not Be created, or if created may not continue 
its existence. 

2. An effective, quick way of uniting schools or districts, prefer- 
ably in response to local demand, retaining for the united institution 
the full amount of apportionments the separate units would receive, 
arranging for an equitable assumption of any indebtedness, and 
providing for the proper disposal of any unnecessary school property. 

3. Centralized authority for the planning and carrying out of , 
programs of consolidation over large areas, thereby insuring equitable 
distribution of resources and school facilities, and adequate con- 
sideration to schools in isolated^or backward strips of territojjy. 
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•• 4. The authorization of the junior high school with a view to 
centralizing the work of the upper elementary grades when full 
consolidation is not feasible. 

b. Restrictions on the number of senior high schools established, 
adequate to insure strong schools, with tuition and transportation, 
or board and room, provided for those stuWents who do not have 
easy access to such a school. 

G. Permissive transportation of pupils at public expense to and 
from all schools. 

/ 

STANDARDIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

State departments of education in 31 States are, at the present 
time, promoting standardization of rural schools, either by authority 
of the statutes or by rules and regulations of their chief executive 
school heads, according to information reoeived by the Bureau of 
Education. In a few other States county superintendents promote 
a plan of standardization within their respective counties. 

In some of the 31 States standardization applies particularly to 
small rural schools, especially those of the one-teacher type. In 
others it includes all rural schools— graded and consolidated as well 
as ungraded. It is, however, with the improvement of the small 
rural schools, particularly those where consolidation is not yet feas- 
ible, that standardization is most concerned. , 

Requirement* for ntandordisotion . — Among the important require- 
ments relating^ to standardization of rural schools that have been 
written into the statutes or adopted by regulations of State school 
executive heads are: 

(1) The school site should be well drained, level, fertile, contain 
it least 2 acres of ground. 

(2) The school building should comply with accepted standards 
relating to number of rooms and their dimensions, color scheme for 
walls and ceilings, replacement and glass area of windows, heating 
and ventilation, and amount and kind of equipment. 

(3) The minimum scholastic preparation of the teacher should 
be completion of four years of high school, plu 9 a two-year normal 
course, and two years of successful experience. 

(4) The school term should be nine months; the average daily 
attendance at least §0 per cent of the enrollment, and the enrollment 
90 per cent of the educables of the district; there should he a well- 
planned daily program; and the State course of study should be 
followed. A 
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Chapter III 

SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 

A 

The constantly increasing cost of public education, paralleling 
that of living and of government in general, is of concern to legis- 
lators and citizens generally. Recently the Federal Government has 
been reducing the cost of maintaining its various establishments and 
activities and correspondingly reducing income taxes and other forms 
of Federal taxation. As vet. however, the relief in the total taxation 
exacted from the average citizen is slight, as costs of State, county, ■ 
local, and municipal government have remained the same or even 
increaKed, thus offsetting Federal reductions. The cost- of maintain- 
ing public education, the sources from which funds are received for 
school support, methods of distributing State moneys among local 
schools and districts so as more nearly to equalize educational oppor- : 
tunities of children and tax burdens of citizens, are matters of para- 
mount importance to legislators and others responsible for enacting 
or recommending laws governing the support of public education 

ItNds recognized that the costs of education have increased greatly 
since 1914, that public-spirited citizens desire to continue to support 
schools liberally, and that they must be conducted economically. 
Judgment can not he passed on the necessity of school expenditures 
and their increase year by year except in the light of comparison 
with other factors conditioning the cost, including, of course, the 
different purchasing power of the dollar in the respective years con- 
sidered. Information collected in the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation comparing annual expenditures in the years 1913. 1918, 1920, 
1922, and 1924 with the purchasing power of the dollar in these 
years indicated that school costs have not increased to the degree 
many persons thought; nor to the extent that figures showing actual 
expenditures alone, unmodified bv consideration of the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar and by the increase in school attend- 
ance, would indicate. (See Tables 6 and 7.) The relationship be- 
tween expenditures for maintenance and purchasing power in 1913 
dollars for the three annual periods 1913, 1919, and 1925 for one State 
are shown in Figure 3. This is reasonably typical of the relation 
between actual expenditures and purchasing power measured by the 
1913 dollar in other States. 
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Tablb 0— Total expenditure* for publU' *chool * in the VnUed 8fate»' 


Year 


Actual 
total ex- 
penditure 
(millions 
oftloHanO 

Index 
cost of 
living * 

Purchasing 
power of 
total ex- 
penditure 
(millions 
of dollars) * 



A 

B 

C 

1913 

6*2 
702 
1.036 
1 , 681 
1,821 


- — - 


100 

522 

1920 

1922 .. . - • ‘ 

1924 

v ; 

174 

200 

109.6 

172.5 

438 

518 

933 

1,056 

V 



• v«i tirouj n alt'I M, uc UL IwrVICF. 

* Index figures taken from Nat. Educ. Assoc. Research Bui , vol. ! f No 2, p IM. 

' 1 The formula used In computing Items In column C Is, c-A+j^* 

Tablb 7. Average daily attendance in elementary and amwotarj/ nchooU at 
^ different date* 


\ State 

1870-71 i 

1879-80 

1880-90 

^1809-1900 

\ 1 

l 

S 

4 

• 

1 

\ Continental United 
* States 

4,646,317 

B, 144, 14? 

R |M MJL 

1 

10, 633. 772 

* 

1 UO, IXK) 

Alabama 

107, MO 

117,978 
2, 847 

I BO AgTt 

297,806 

III 1 77 

Arlrona 

IW, Wi 
4 7(Y> 

Arkansas 

46,000 

04,286 

*011 

1 64, 700 
100,966 

10 Alfi 

' 148,714 

1 1A KSgQ 

1 U, HI 

1 tie i/i 1 

California 

1 wo eui 
197,395 
73,291 

Colorado 

l’O, OOw 


I4| DIO 

w, t AO 

Connecticut 

62,683 
12, 700 
10,201 
10,900 
31,377 

73, MB 
17.439 
30ifl37 
77,046 
143,190 

. jrt aka 

111, 664 
126,800 
7K MAR 

Delaware 

* 18,649 
28,184 

fU ciQ 

District of Columbia . 

Florida 

«M>, WJ 
7 * lYvb 

Georgia 

01 | Ol w 

OiA 701 

/&, Wo 
ono am 



AgJ, Mii 

' * Idaho 

000 

341,686 

295,071 

211,562 

52,891 

3, 863 
431,638 
321, 659 
249.830 
137,669 

1 9, 600 

Mja 31A 

21,902 

777 *7n 

Illinois 

Indiana 

QJO r/jft 

lot, O/O 

420.600 
373, 474 
201,783 

Iowa 

014 A/O 

aha me 

Kansas 

•WJ, JUV 
*U5 vm 


ea, »w 

Kentucky 

129,806 

40,500 

100,392 

66,436 

3(M,760 

178,000 
•54,800 
■ 103,116 
86,778 
233,127 

235 TXQ 

810,839 
146,338 
97,007 
194, 400 
306, 130 

Louisiana. 

MU, tOW 

R7 AM 

Maine.. 

Ol, 

OR 0/14 

Maryland 

■w, oia 

1 AQ OKI 

Massachusetts 

IUi| 0 OI 

273, 910 


Michigan 

193,000 

60,694 

90,000 

187,034 

1,100 

•240,000 
•78,400 
166,761 
> 281,000 
•3,000 

1 DW AM 

356,220 

243,234 

224,636 

400,012 

>26,800 

Minnesota.... 

*V£, uw 

1 77 M3 

Mississippi 

Mi, VMi 

*X)7 7fU 

Missouri 

(Wi, <ia 

ffiU HT7 

Montana 

•W, Dali 
ifi km 

« 

IV, ow 

Nebraska 

14,300 

1,800 

48,160 

86,812 

880 

00,166 
6, 401 
48,966 
116, 194 
3,160 

146,139 

\4 fWLA 

1 a] 07 * 

Nevada 

lol, o/l 

A AdU 

New Hampshire. . 

Oi UOT 

41 57A 

4, (JW 
47,276 
207,947 
22,433 

New Jersey... 

lri Otirt 

New Mexico 

' 13,000 


New York 

493,648 
73,000 
1,040 
433, 462 

673,089 
170, 100 
•8,530 
470,279 

A4Q Qfti 

867,488 

200,918 

43,600 

016,366 

fQ 71 a 

North Carolina 

vFlA, Itll 

203,100 

20 894 

North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

MJ, Din 

/UQ OtftQ 

Oklahoma.. 

MV, fW 

Oregon * 

18,000 
507, 188 

37,436 

4J2 

W, » IO 
04 At a 

Pennsylvania. 

«0i;027 

W, OOO 

682,041 

M, 41 1 
854.640 


1911* 20 


266. 5K9 
30,094 
265, 135 
386,744 
107, 520 

» M7, 190 
22,569 
44, 627 
103,892 
346,296 

61,137 

W 

291, 329 

316,196 

182,669 

106,955 

146,762 

444,090 

443,468 
348,600 
261, 384 
490,390 
41,314 

191,076 
1 7,400 
60, 101 
324.239 
37.389 

1,122,049 

331,336 

90,149 

648,644 

278,050 


i Approximate. 


fit, 150,035 


1923-24 


307,554 

46,420 

320,053 

480.864 

150,000 

205, 213 
v 27,308 
5*739 
105, 72p 
407, Ogl 

84,042 

060,090 

457,113 

405,567 

309,606 

> 342, 009 
266,133 
115,886 
176,312 
619,905 

621,251 
394,859 
* 259,982 
631,221 
01,744 

232,616 
10, 025 
63,245 
470, 201 
59,443 

1,301,000 

473,652 

138,430 

808,712 

366,998 


19,132,451 


418,19! 

64,911 

302.838 

700,179 

179,476 

237,748 
31,008 
69, 629 
197, 4R2 
1 645, 466 


1,002,489 
663.343 
449, 392 
303,840 

414,602 

299,736 

129,888 

303,7© 

600,009 

650,472 
429.882 
1 388.643 
679. 51 fe 

90.354 

203,672 

12.354 
69,970 

566,981 

04,450 

1,010,076 
671,369 
« 144. 203 
X 013, 122 
441,035 

149, 128 


1 Higb-achool attendance not reported. 


103,663 130,676 149,123 

1,001,404 1,360.360 1,496,842 

1 Figures tor 1919. * 
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Tablk 7 . — Average daily attendance in elementary and secondary school s at 

different dates — Continued 


State 

i 

1870-71 i 

1879-80 

1889-00 

• 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

WISH 

1 

S 

a 

i 

a 

a 

* 

7 

8 

Rhode Island. 

22,485 

27, 217 

33,905 

47,124 

01,487 

73,387 

89,777 

South Carol inn 

44,700 

i 90,000 

147,799 

201,296 

243,901 

331,451 

334,822 

South Dakota . 

.. (*) 

(«) 

48,327 

1 08,000 

80.032 

98,907 

132,022 

Tennessee 

m>,ooo‘ 

208,528 

323,548 

338,606 

303,953 

457,603 

448,045 

Texas 

41.000 

■ 132,000 

291,941 

438,779 

544. 091 

745.067 

970,204 

Utah 

12,819 

17, 178 

30, 907 

60,595 

09. 240 

07, 745 

110,184 

Vermont 

44. 100 

48,606 

45, 887 

47,020 

52, 104 

50. 186 

67, 498 

Virginia ..: 

77,402 

128,404 

198,290 

216,464 

259,394 

351,171 

417, 785 

Washington. . . 

3.300 

10, 646 

30,940 

74, 717 

150,064 

211,239 

247,381 

West Virginia ^ 

51,330 

91,004 

121,700 

161.254 

189.900 

356, 479 

310,560 

Wisconsin . ? 

132.000 

i 160, 000 

200. 467 

1 309.800 

320,439 

36H,7;2 

454,907 

Wyoming 

250 

1, 920 

* 4.700 

» 9,060 

10.730 

33,297 

41,140 

H Outlying pountfon* 






I ‘ 


Alaska 





. 

2,605 

3, 137 

American Samoa 1 




1,428 

Canal Zone. . . L_ 





2,675 

3,292 

Guam \ 







2,336 

Hawaii 

i 





38, 461 

47,518 

Philippine Islands 






1 750, 533 

967,123 

Porto Rico 






145,250 

180,953 

Virgin Islands 


1 




2.087 



1 




1 


•Approximate. 4 Included with North Dakota. 


Why school costs have increased . — Important factors responsible 
for the increase in total annual expenditure on school support in the 
United States are (1) the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar; (2) the great increase in school enrollment and attendance 
and consequent increase in number “"of teachers and equipment neces- 
sitated thereby; (3) the large proportionate increase in attendance in 
secondary schools, the per capita cost of maintaining which is. 
approximately double that of maintaining elementary schools; (4) 
the provision of better facilities, particularly those which satisfy the 
needs of a broader curriculum involving additional special subjects 
and teachers; and (5) the need for a large school-building program 
because of the practical stagnation of building and improvement 
during the war period. It should be remembered that we expect 
more of our schools now than in the past and that we expect also 
better work, better trained teachers, a far broader training, more 
consideration to hygienic and sanitary conditions of buildings and 
grounds, and the like, and that materialization of all of these ideals 
means vastly increased expenditure of money. 

The latest figures obtainable concerning cost of education in 1924 
for the United. States as a whole and for each State are given in 
Table 8. Table 9 shows the cost per pupil based on average daily 
attendance in elementary schools" and in secondary schools in certain 
selected States. These averages may be used as guides in estimating 
probable expenditures necessary for the coming school year or years. 
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In many of the States the low average cost shown in the table is due 
to the fact that the State has a large number of poor country schools 
maintaining short terms and paying inadequate salaries to teachers. 

Table 8. — Cost of education per pupil attending 

tfll T'nlfPtfl Stutpfl 1ft Kohi>oalra 


Continental United States— $05. 10 

Alabama 34. 40 

Arlsona 145. 24 

Arkanaas * ‘JO. 02 

California „ 175. 94 

Colorado 127. 94 

Connecticut 105. 14 

Delaware 100. 21 

District of Columbia 112. 01 

Florida 62. 79 

Georgia 1 31.70 

Idaho 101.04 

Illinois 105. 4tS 

Indiana 92. 47 

Iowa 107. 24 

Kansas r_ 96. 99 

Kentucky 41.47 

Louisiana 64. 88 

Maine 77. 99 

Maryland 100. 56 

Massachusetts 115. 69 

Michigan 127. 38 

Minnesota 128. 86 

Mississippi 25. 30 

Missouri 79. 36 

Montana ! 111. 57 


Nebraska 

Nevada 170. 94 

New Hampshire 97. 25 

New Jersey 141.78 

New Mexico 73. 81 

New York 151.21 

North Cnrol Ina 54. 22 

North Dakota ns 81 

Ohio 122.38 

Oklahoma 74. 08 

Oregon 109.92 

Pennsylvania 100. 22 

It bode Inland 90. 40 

"South Carol In: 1 39.48 

South Dakota 117.94 

Tennessee 37. 57 

Texas 57. 04 

Utah 84.85 

Vermont 70.03 

Virginia 48. 60 

Washington no. 61 

West Virginia 72. 31 

Wisconnln 97. 46 

Wyoming 141.82 


Table 9 . — Cost of education per pupil in av^Kgc daily attendance in elemen- 
tary and secondary school * 


■m. 

rv&ngc ( 


Slate 

Elemen- 
tary day 
schools 

Second- 
ary day 
schools 

Alabama 

$26. 08 

$S2 60 

An tana 

106. 86 

266 73 

Arkansas 

33. 45 

165. 99 

California 

119. 44 

345. 02 

Connecticut 

85. 07 

228. 55 

District oLColumbin 

88. 55 

206 21 

Indiana 

67. 55 

146. 

Montana 

127.64 

132 £r 



State 


Nevada 

New Jersey... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

West Virginia 

Average 


Elemen- 
tary day 
schools 


$136. 69 
114. 87 
50.30 
89. 42 
* 53. 38 


73.91 


Second' 
ary day 
schools 


$282 27 
225.48 
161.47 
166.38 
245.63 


212 24 


When a State provides all of its children equal educational op 
•portunities the average cost for the State as a whole will approach 
the average maintained by its better cities. Allowing for the actual 
difference in the cost of maintaining urban and rural schools of 
f equal grade, it is safe to say that when the cost per child per day 
in any State is lower than the average for the United States, that- 
State is probably spending less than it should on education. v 

SOURCES OF SCHOOL FUNDS 

School moneys are now provided by States, counties, cities, town- 
ships, and districts. In all States a portion of^ the total cost is 
borne by the State. The proportional amount varies greatly, from 
Delaware, which provides 76.1 per cent, to Kansas, which provides 
1.6 per cent. For the United States as a whole, approximately three- 
fourths of the total cost is borne by local school units. In some 
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States the chief source of local support is a county tax. In others 
it is a county tax with a special school district tax. In others there 
is the local school district tax only. State school funds are received 
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LABAUA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALI fORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNCCTICUT 
• CUkWARC 
“OIST Of COL 
V LOR IDA 
[OC.ORG 1 A 
•A HO 
LUROII 
NDIANA 
OKA 
KANSAS 
kcntocky 

LOUISIANA 
MAIN! 
MARYLAND 

massachusctts 

ICHICAN 
MIHNCSOTA 
Ml SSI5SIRRI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEB R ASK A 
tVAOA 
NCW NAMRSHIRI 
NCW JCRSCV 
NOV MEXICO 
NCW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
ORCCON 
Rf NN SYLVAN I A 
RMOOC ULANO 
SOUTH CAROL!* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TCNNCISCt 
TCXAS 
UTAH 
VCRMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIROINU 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
UNlTtO BTATt 
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ALL OT At R 
MV»OS 



IS. 

2«. a 

ti. a 
a. i 

it. a 

it.) 

3^3 

a.c 

i.c 

1.3 

Its 

I 1 .1 

32.1 
13 

II .2 
t A 

10.4 

1J 

2.2 

I4J 

ia.< 

3.C 

24. 

1.2 

21.1 
1T.3 
S3 Jt 
12.1 

III 
22. 

7.1 




s.i 

14 
H 

4. 

4.S 

4. I 
2.1 
0.1 

O.S 

3.1 

a 

02 

Ml 

IS I 

2.01 

OS 

II 

2i| 

*-2 I 

0-S | 

at 

as 

72 
O.S 
2.7 | 
14 
2.9 

1 01 

as | 

2 .4 I 
4*1 

*-*w 

3.1 

4.' 

3.< 

7.1 

«.< 

1.1 

iai 

7.S|1 

12.4 

14.4 

2.1 

9.1 

3-tfe 

».«l 

Ml 


•K 
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Fio. 4. — Percentage .distribution of total revenue recclpta by 8tatee, 1924 \ 

from a number of sources, among them permanent invested funds. 
State property tax, appropriations .from general State revenues, 
miscellaneous sources, such as corporation tax, income tax, severance 

tax. 
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The Pendent school funds are largely derived from the sale of 
school lands. These lands were given by acts of Congress to the 
»veral States for the benefit of publi* education. In a few cases 
States also set aside lands for the benefit of education. 

STATE TAXES AND APPROPRIATIONS 

State school tax funds are generally derived from one or more of 
the following sources: (1) State-wide tax on all taxable real and 

Fate fixed ^ the statut * s or in the constitu- 
, ( ) S a 6-wide tax on all taxable real and personal property, 
the rate variable; the tofi.1 amount or the per capita amount to be 
raised fixed by statute (per capita may be scholastic population, 
average daily attendance, or other unit) ; (3) a fixed portion of 
te gross receipts; (4) all or a portion of the proceeds of special 
axes, such as income taxes, inheritance taxes, taxes on stocks and 
bonds, poll taxes. State appropriations result from direct legisla- 
tive enactment, made as a rule annually or biennially. There "is at 
present a great amount of interest in the possibilities of special taxa- 
tion sources for school support. This is due to the fact that property 
tax is now in many States the sole source of school funds as well as 
the solo source of support for all local and State government, and 
property is becoming more and more heavily burdened It is be 
heved by some authorities on taxation that unless property is relieved 
from taxation for some type of public-service purposes, property 
ownership, even home ownership, may become burdensome. There is 
the added consideration that in a number of States the valuations 
are not equalized among local school districts, counties, or other units 
of taxation, and that when a particular millage levy is made for State 
purposes it becomes unfair to certain local units. The system puts 
a premium on the tendency to place low valuations on property 
within local units by local autfcrities. 'A State general property tax 
has been found, therefore, to encourage constituent political corpora- 
tions to lower their valuations. The more the valuation is lowered, 
the smaller will be the amount paid into the State treasury Tax 
units which assess their property at a high per cent of their true 
valuation are; therefore, f>ena}ized twice; first; when they pay State 
taxes at the same rate that units assessing their property at a low 
per cent of their true valuation pay; second, when State funds are 
apportioned, since they are then prorated to them on the same basis 
as to districts paying State^tax on a low-tax valuation. Many au- 
thorities on taxation condemn, for the above and other reasons 
general property tax as the sole source of school revenue. 

Newer types of Stmts tones . — States are employing to a consider- 
able extent corporation taxes, income taxes, and other types of taxes 
instead of, or in addition to, general property taxes as a means of 
producing State school revenuea For example, schools in New 
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Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Virginia, California, .Delaware, and 
Wisconsin are supported in part by one or more of the following: 
Corporation tax, bank tax, railroad tax, public service and insurance 
companies tax. Income taxes are used for schools in Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Delaware; inheritance tax in 
California, Virginia, Louisiaha, Michigan, and Kentucky; sever- 
ance tax in Louisiana and Arkansas. 1 State income taxes for schools 
are considered an excellent source of funds. The use of this source 
has not extended so rapidly as its advocates hoped, owing to the 
creation of the Federal income tax. 

The severance tax is a tax levied on all- natural products severed 
from the soil except agricultural. It is believed by many students® 
taxation that when minerals, timber, clay, and other natural prod- 
ucts are removed the State is permanently impoverished, and that 
those profiting by it should pay tribute which can properly be spent 
on the education of future citizens of the. State. Severance tax and* 
State income tax are steadily growing in popular esteem as sources 
of moffeys for school support. An extract from the annual report 
of the Illinois Tax Commission, made in 1922, indicates this: 


It Is absolutely essential that the State of Illinois, by amendment of its 
constitution and the passage of appropriate legislation. provide by more modern 
methods for the realization of a substantial part of the revenues required for 
public purposes by the State and its political subdivisions, so that la some 
measure the vast bulk of property invisible to the assessing authorities physi- 
cally. but productive of very large Income values, may be required to contribute 
its fair proportion to the public burden. 

This can be accomplished In part by the use of production or severance taxes 
upon coal, oil, and mineral deposits in the State which npon removal are 
forever lost as an element of value subject to taxation, and by license and 
business taxes upon the activities of the people engaged In trade and callings 
of such productive character as to be able tor bear the same without impairing 
the maintenance and operation of essential Industry. 

We recommend favorable consideration of laws proposed to levy a production 
or severance tax on eoal, oil. and minerals, and such additional taxes on ocou- ' 
potions and privileges ns will contribute measurably to t^ie public revenues 
without being restrictive of commercial or Industrial developments. 


It has been emphasized also by students of taxation that whenever 
posssible the State should draw its revenues from sources other than 
those taxed by its constituent public corporations. This principle 
has been definitely and practically recognizedjn at least two States, 
Massachusetts and California. Whenever new types of State taxa- 
tion are proposed it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the reason 
for introducing such taxes is to reduce the general property tax, both 
State and local, as far as possible. New sources of income should not 
be an added burden, but should tend toward a better distribution of 
tax burdens. 


1 fftwly of school aopport In Utah by Fletcher Harper Swift, 
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Equalization fund s. — The necessity of some type of cqualifation 
fund coming from State sources is becoming very generally recog- 
nized. Twenty-four States now provide State equalization funds in 
' ® tying forms and in varying amounts. It is now becoming generally 
recognized that the evening out of inequalities within the component 
parts of State school systems can be done only through equalization 
funds or through State support of minimum school programs. The 
umount and method of distributing equalization funds is a problem 
-which must be Carefully worked out in each Stute on the basis of its 
school needs and conditions, administrative organization, iffethods 
of taxation for support of public institutions, and the like. 

While the source from which State school funds should come and 
the proportion which the State should contribute toward the smin- 
tenance of its schools are important questions in the welfare of a 
. St**© school system, the essence of equalization of educational oppor- 

tunity lies in the method of distribution. Undoubtedly there are 
many States nOw contributing enough from State funds to the 
support of schools to go a long way in the direction of equalizing 
educational opportunities if the funds were scientifically distributed. 
Distribution of funds on the school-population basis is the oldest 
and still the prevailing poethod of distribution. It was, at the time 
* of its adoption, believed the fairest possible method, and it was 
hoped that it would assist in equalizing educational opportunities. 
The fact that general development, concentration of wealth and 
population, centralization of natural resources, and other influences . 
have resulted in changing conditions to such an extent that the 
method is no longer an equitable one is responsible for its being dis- * 
credited at the present time ns a method unscientific nnd inequitable. 
Progressive States are adopting more effective methods of distribu- 
tion for oil or part of their State fiinds. Progress in this direction 
is retarded in many States by the fact that the census-enrollment , 
basis of distribution is provided for in the State constitution and is* 
therefore difficult to change. ' 

The most common methods of distribution of StatcCffrfds^ among 
the different States are: (1) Per pupil basis, either scloor census, 
average daily attendance, aggregate attendance,' or enrollment. 
Forty-five ^tates distribute some or all of their funds on one of these 
per-pupil bases. (2) Per teacher basis, including number of teachers, 
graduated grant proportioned to salary basis, graduated" grant pro- 
/ portioned to qualifications basis. Sixteen States use one or more 
of these in distributing some of their State funds. (3) On some spe- 
cifically equalizing basis. Twenty-four States now have equalizing 
funds. ( 4 ) Miscellaneous bases or combinations of different bases. 
t ^ these different methods, distribution on the census basis is- con- 
8ider *d least equalizing in effect. School enrollment basis, average 
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daily attendance or aggregate attendance basis, number of teachers 
employed, distribution of State money in inverse ratio to the tax 
valuation of the unit to which it is distributed and direct ratio to 
the tax rate, are other methods of distribution which are considered 
better. In some States-combinations are employed with- advantage. 
Any State considering changing its system of support and its method 
of distributing State funds should provide that a careful study of 
the whole situation in the State be made in order that the distribution 
adopted may be an equalizing one, combining the best elements of 
methods used in the most progressive States. 

Another distributive plan extensively used in a number of States 
is that of encouraging progress in individual communities by re- 
warding through State funds special effort on the part of local dis- 
tricts. Frequently the State matches dollar for dollar a certain 
maximum amount raised by a local district. This system was inaugu- 
rated because it was believed it was a good method to prom^e pro- 
gressive practices. Recent studies indicate that State funds can not 
be satisfactorily used bqth to equalize opportunity and to encourage 
progress in individual communities by rewarding 'effort unless two 
different funds and systems of distribution are practiced. This has 
led to a reexamination of State-aid systems. Reward for effort, while 
an administrative device for encouraging progress, has not the same 
claim as a State responsibility as that of equalization of educational 
opportunity. Of the two the latter is of greater importance. 

Recently the State of New York made significant changes in (1) 
its laws concerning financial aid to enlarged districts and (2) in the 
apportionment of State moneys appropriated for the support of 
schools. The former applies to certain districts established by con- 
solidation of two or more districts and aims to insure that when 
several districts consolidate the resulting consolidated district will 
receive quotas in the same amount and under the same conditions as 
though such consolidation had not been effected. This law is de- 
signed either to promote consolidation or at least to avoid depriving 
districts which consolidate of the funds they would otherwise be 
entitled to. It prevents discriminating against districts which con- 
solidate in the distribution of State fundi. 

The equalizing method of distribution adopted was based in part 
on the result of a study and report of a legislative committee.* 

The plan aims to determine the education^} task by adopting a 

weighted- pupil ” measure rather than number of teachers, number 
of pupils, or actual expenditure — measures now used in some States. 
The following statement of certain essentials and principles embodied ' 
in thd report is from an article by Paul Mort, Equalization of 

* Report of Btnte AM to Public Bchoola In New York 8tate, prepare^ for a Joint 
latlve committee by Paul Mort, with the advice nnd cooperation of G. D. Strayer, J, R. 
McOaughy. and Robert M. lUig. 
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Educational Opportunity, Journal of Educational Research, Febru- 
ary, 1926, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 94: 

Taking the offering demanded by a given program for a city elementary 
child as a unit, this device weights a pupil when measuring the need in any 1 
other situation or In any type of education recognized on the minimum program 
by an amount representing the relative cost of giving the p> pil what would 
• reasonably be accepted as an equivalent offering. For instance, n city high- 
school child is given a weighting of two; that is. a city high-school child counts 
two weighted pupils. 

The minimum program cost <»n which the study (not the law) was 
made was a $70 educational offerin'; (cost per year). The author 
states that “ improvement of tin* present system must conic through 
a chan^Bi the (present) method of measuring need of communities 
for aid n® 1 from a consideration of the wealth of communities in the 
distribution of funds.” 

The following ends were sought in developin'; the plan : 

(1) A $70 education, that is. an annual current expenditure of ?70 per 
weighted pupil, should be provided throughout the State. (2) The burden of 
tbla $70 education should he distribute'! so as to bear upon the people in all 
localities at- the same, rate in relation to their tax-paying ability, (.?> No 
community should reteive less State aid than it now receives. (4) Of the 
lotal amount of Stn^e aid the maximum amount possible should go toward 
equalization of educational opportunity. ( 5) The plan should demnnd ns 
small An amount of State nid and therefore ns large a degree of local support 
as possible. 

The ends (3) and (5) are not essential to equalization. They arc 
incorporated for other reasons. 

Some of the principles apparently influencing the legislation 
passed by Massachusetts in 1919 and 1922 are as follows: (1) State 

aid should be given in the form of reimbursements for money previ- 
ously expended; (2) the amount of State aid granted shall he 
determined by (a) the community’s ability to help itself as in- 
dicated bv its assessed valuation, (6) the community’s effort as in- 
dicated by its local tax rate, and ( c ) the quality of educational 
opportunity the community seeks to furnish as indicated by the 
number and preparation of teachers and the character of the educa- 
tional facilities provided. 

Besides New York and Massachusetts, California, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Minnesota, Delaware, and a number of other States 
have worked out methods of distributing their funds which are 
equalizing in effect. These methods are not alike. Each has some 
strong and some weak characteristics. They are, however, well 
worth studying by States considering changes in distribution of 
funds. 

LOCAL TAXATION 

The difficulty of supporting schools in local districts dependent 
, wholly or in large part on local taxation has long been recognized. 
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Generally speaking, the smaller the local units the more inequitable 
are school opportunities furnished under this system. In States in 
which a reasonably large percentage of the support comes from a 
county tax assessed on all property of the county, including inde- 
pendent city school districts, and then divided between the city 
systems and the rural schools of the county on some equitable basis, 
the inequalities are overcome to a certain extent. Unless, however, 
such funds are supplemented by State funds, the problem remains 
unsolved, since counties within a State differ in their ability to 
support schools widely, though not so widely as smaller units such 
as townships and districts. Under both local and county support 
certain sections will be able to maintain good schools with a low tax 
rate because of their accumulated taxable property, while other sec- 
tions will be unable to support schools adequate to the needs of 
modern cducationul practice even with an exceedingly high tax rate. 


Chapter IV 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 

LAWS 

■ 

/Effectiveness of a school system determined by its use . — The effec- 
tiveness of a State’s school system is determined to a large extent 
by the degree to which it is utilized. If a large proportion of the 
children o( school age are enrolled in the schools, and if a goodly 
pbr cent of those enrolled are in average daily attendance, the schools 
may he said to be well utilized. From the figures given in Table 10 
it is possible to determine this information for each of the various 
States. In this table the school age is considered as 5 to 17 years, 
inclusive. 

The difference between the census enumeration and the total num- 
ber of children enrolled in public and private schools is approxi- 
mately the number of children 5 to 17 years, inclusive, not in school. 
For the entire United States this i9 3,329,839. Of this number many 
over 14 have finished the elementary school and are excused by law 
from further school attendance. Some, living in the rural sections 
of the country, who are over 14 and have completed the elementary 
school course, would continue school if high-school advantages were 
available within reasonable distances from their homes. In the 
cities many between the ages of 14 and 16 have met the educational 
provisions of the laws for the issuance of labor permits. Some of 
this number are receiving further instruction in continuation or 
evening schools. According to information based on data furnished 
by 830 cities, approximately 1 y 2 per cent of the school enrollment 
is over 18. 
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Tabus 10 . — School census, enrollment, and attendance, J92S-H 


State 

Population 
5-17 years 
of age, 
inclusive, 
1024 

Enrollment 

Public schools 

Public 

schools 

Private 

schools 

(largely 

estimated) 

Average 
Lumber 
of days 
Bchools 
were In 
session 

Average 
□umber 
of days 
attended 
by each 
pupil 
enrolled 

Rank in 
days 
schools 
Were Id 
session 
% 

Rank Id 
days 
attended 
by each 
pupil 
enrolled 

! 

Alahama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana 

Maine . 

M arylond 

Mossacbnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

^Montana ... 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

-New Jersey 

New Mexico w _. . . 

Now York . 

North Carolina ... .. . . 

North Dakotu.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

1 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

8outh Carolina. . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tetris 

Utah 

Vermont . ... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W yoming 

United Stgles 

81 1. 123 
104. 080 
585.827 
778,092 
252,630 

357.885 
53, 571 
82. 896 
298.897 
978.684 

138 086 
1.646.816 
730, 455 j 
804. 162 
470.415 

716.060 1 
57.',. 540 1 
185,301 

' 371.244 | 

932. 432 

955, 576 
640.<v«0 
A93. 902 
8:.9,m 
103. 493 

354. 131 
10 339 
101739 
Ml. 768 

114.007 

2. 495,902 
899.030 
215.085 
1.428.037 

095.007 

194.395 
2. 409. 525 
151.005 
599.034 
184,384 

731,945 

1.499.344 

148.738 
84.798 

718.738 

330.888 

471,119 

701.928 

54,921 

001, 175 

73. 980 
501. 758 

1.022. 130 
247. 195 

288,927 
38. 573 
72.015 
i 268.318 

747, 2 1 3 

110. 070 
1.310.038 
623,508 
533. 409 
424 501 

587.782 
| 390, 848 

147. 108 
258 302 
737. 5 70 

818, 721 
544 445 
572 028 
728. 814 
117, 703 

^32^.272 
15. 970 

74. 354 
084. 496 

88,838 

1.932,551 

703.046 

174, 797 
1,200, 117 

653, 700 

175, 610 
1.803, 163 

105, 900 
467, 425 
162, 688 

517, 234 
1, U4, 655 
130^ 322, 
84, 113 
556,078 

316, 890 
399,410 
535, 755 
61,748 

21.437 

2.492 

4.673 

37.765 

3,627 

61.301 
878 
12,013 
6 790 
13,392 

1.656 

2(0.279 

37,817 

33.796 

22.762 

18. 042 
25, 234 
21 583 
26.455 
, 151.568 

112,600 
46. 727 
8,431 
53,116 
3,681 

23.778 

40 

26,638 

41.214 

5,826 

125.289 
23.282 
3.731 
104. 354 
4.073 

12.916 
192.829 
26,882 
0, 103 
4,087 

22.900 

17,774 

3,915 

7.541 

13,475 

25,694 

8,571 

89,387 

1,164 

133.4 
166.0 
135.3 
181.2 

174.0 

183.2 

177.3 
180 0 

143.3 
140 0 

160.7 

182.0 
172 0 
175 9 
174.9 

164.0 
151 8 
175 6 

185.1 
181 7 

178 0 

178.8 
13*18 
168 4 

170.8 

172 9 

178.6 

172.6 
188 0 
1720 

187.8 
143 4 

165.0 

176.7 

163.5 

173.9 
181. 1 
194 6 

ne.o 

171.5 

148. 4 

135.5 

168.8 
161. 5 

160.0 

177.3 

164.8 

17<k6 

175.0 

92.8 
123 2 

97.0 

125.2 

126.3 

150 8 

147 0 

148.8 

106.3 
102.2 

122.1 

151.8 

152.6 

148 3 

150 0 

119 R 

116.5 

15 5. 1 
147 2 

149 3 

141.4 

141.2 

93.0 
134 0 
139 S 

130 7 

138.2 
139 1 

157.6 

124.3 

156.5 

103.3 
136 2 

149. 2 
110 3 

147 ft 

150 2 
164. 1 

82.6 

130.3 

101 2 
110.7 
142. 7 
,144.0 
120.2 

13 a 4 
12a 2 
150. 0 
139. 2 

48 

32 
47 

8 

22 

5 

’ 15 

10 

43 

44 

38 

6 

26 

18 

21 

35 

40 

10 

4 

7 

* 

13 
11 

45 
31 
20 

24 

12 

25 
2 

27 

3 

42 

33 
16 

36 

23 

0 

1 

40 

28 

« 

41 

46 
30 

37 
30 

14 

34 

17 

20 

| ** ' *48 

35 

45 

33 
32 

7 

17 

13 

42 
44 

36 
6 
6 

14 
9 

38 

39 
4 
16 
11 

20 

21 

47 

30 
22 

23 ' 

28 
26 
2 

34 

3 

43 
29 
12 
41 

15 

> 

40 
19 

18 

37 

27 

31 
10 
25 

20.345,811 

24,288,806 

1,727.264 

i 168.3 

1 132. 6 




* Dertma** carried to four place* to determine rank. 


The extent to which those enrolled in the schools are in regular 
daily attendance may bejletermined for the school year 1923^24 
by a comparison of the figures showing the number of days the 
schools were in session and the average daily attendance for each 
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pupil enrolled foraach of the various States. For the United States 
as a whole, the arorage length of the school session is 168.3 days. 
The average number of days attended by each pupil enrolled is 
132.5 days, or 79 per cent of the length of the school term. A loss 
of approximately one-fifth of the school term is serious not only to 
the pupils themselves, but to schools and communities as well. 

A school ctnsua important . — A knowledge of the number of chil- 
dren to be educated is essential to the efficient administration of a 
school system. In-order to get this information it is necessary that 
the State provide for a complete and accurate counting of all the 
children of school age residing wlihin its boundaries. The extent to 
which compulsory education and child labor laws can be enforced 
depends largely upon the completeness and reliability of the school 
census. If the census is taken annually, it affords an index to the 
changing educational needs of the State which arise from the growth, 
movement, and character of the population. 

There is considerable variance in the legal school’ages among the 
several States. The widest range of ages is from 4 to 20 in Wiscon- 
sin and 5 to 21 in Iowa, Maine. Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and New York. The narrowest range it from 6 to 18 
in Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Vermont, and Utah. The most 
common is 6 to 21, in 23 States. A grouping of the range of ages 
for free school attendance, with the number of States in each group, 
is given in .Table ll. 1 Of the 34 States having a legal school en- 
trance age of 6 years and 2 States with an entrance age of 7, nearly 
all permit kindergarten education, thus in effect, lowering the en- 
trance age. 

The laws of most of the States provide that an enumeration of the 
children included within the range of ages for free school attendance 
shall be taken at regular intervals. In a few States the range of ages 
for the children to be enumerated differs from the range for free 
school attendance. For example, the laws of California place the 
range of ages for free school attendance between 6 and 21, and that 
for the registration of minors at 4 to 17, inclusive. In South 
Carolina a census is taken annually of children between the ages of 
7 and 14. In a majority of the States the laws require that a census 
be taken annually, in some it is taken biennially. In New Jersey a 
school census is not mandatory. The laws of that State permit 
boards of education, if they so desire, to take a school census once in 
five years. 

Important provisions of compulsory education and child labor 
t-awa . — Compulsory attendance laws have been enacted for the pur- 

1 Circular, Bu. of fiduc., May 16, 1924. 
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pose of insuring to all the children of the State a minimum amount 
of schooling during the period of life when such schooling can be 
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Fio. 5. Length of morion, and average days attended, 1923-24 

most effective. Every State now has a law which requires children 
between certaip ag& limits to attend school a certain stated time. 
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. Table 11 gives a grouping of the age limits for compulsory attend- 
ance, with the number of States in each group. It shows that in 20 
States the range of ages is between 7 and 16; and in 10 it is between 
8 and 16. 

The effectiveness of compulsory education law9 depends upon the 
machinery set up for their enforcement. In some States the laws 
lose much of their force because of lack of definite responsibility for 
their enforcement. Compulsory attendance laws qre, generally, better 
enforced in cities than in rural districts. This is because cities, 
through their divisions of school attendance, have the proper machin- 
ery for their enforcement. Experience has proved that compulsory 
attendance laws in rural districts are more satisfactorily enforced by 
State and county rather than local district authorities. 


Table 11. — Ages Jot free attendance and ages for compulsory attendance 
i AGES FOR FREE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Ages 

Number 
of States 1 

Ages 

Number 
of State* 1 

6-21 

23 

6-20 

2 

5-21 

7 

7-21 

2 

G— IK. 

5 

4-20 


6-20 

3 



6 and up 

3 

Total 

49 

Any age 

3 

w 




AQE LIMITS FOR COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


7-16 

20 

7-13 

8-16 

10 

7-15.., r 

h-U. 

4 

7-i8. . 1 

7-17 

~ 3 

8-17 

8-18 

3 

W-1G 

7 14 

2 


6-16 

1 

Total 

6-18 

1 



1 Includes District of Columbia. 


All of the States specify in their laws the minimum annual attend- 
ance required of children coming within the range of ages for 
conipulsory attendance. In all but nine of the States the laws 
specify the- minimum education necessary to exempt from compul- 
sory attendance. Groupings of the minimum time required for 
compulsory school attendance and pf the minimum education neces- 
sary to secure labor permits, with the number of States in each 
group, are given in Table 12. The trend during the past few ye^rs 
is to require children to attend school during t\ie entire school period 
or until the completion of the elementary school course. Attendance 
for the entire school term means more in some States than in others, 
because the length of the minimum school term varies from a maxi- 
mum of 9*4 months in Connecticut to a minimum of 8 months in 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Wyoming. It is 9 months in 6 
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States; 8 months in 11; 7 in 8; and 6 in 9. There is a tendency 
constantly to increase the length of term, but a minimum school 
term of 9 months is a goal. yet to be attained in most States. Group- 
ing of the minimum school terms, with the number of States in each 
group, is given in Table 13. 

In all the States compulsory education laws are reenforced by 
child labor laws. The purpose of such laws is to protect children, 
who are the future citizens of the State, against parents and guar- 
dians who would traffic in the labor of children or wards, and thus 
deprive them of educational opportunities equal to those enjoyed, bv 
other children. Thirty-seven States (including the District of Co- 
lumbia) require a specified amount of education beforea labor permit 
shall be granted. In 15 States it Is the completion of the elemen- 
tary grades. (See Table 12 for other amounts.) In some States 
the laws provide that children to whom labor permits have begn 
issued must attend evening and continuation schools. 

Table 12. Ages lor labor permit » — Minimum annual attendance — Minimum 
education required for labor permits *' 

AOES FOR LABOR PERMIT3 


Ages 

Number 
of States 1 

i 

Ag08 

Number 
of States > 

14-16 

25 

*14-16 

.r 

1 

| 

.14 

11 

15-16 

16...^ 

4 

15-17 1 

. > 

14-187T 

A 3 



is: 

r 2 

Total 


42 

12 

1 





t 

i 


.MINIMUM ANNUAL DAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE REQUIRED 


Term 

• 

Number 
of States 1 

Term t 

, \ 

Number 
of States* 

Full term 

36 

* 

1 00 dava_ 

I 

120 day® 

6 

60 days 

1 

1 

80 days 

3 

140 day* 

I 

1 

160 day* 

2 


Throe-fourth* of term _ 

1 

Total > 

42 

— - 

» 

t 



minimum Education required for issuance of labor permits 


OrtKto 


mentary gra 
Not specified. . 

Sixth grade 

Not stated *... 

Fifth grade 

Seventh grade. 
Fourth grade. v 


TotaJ. 


ufl 

lasts 


Number 
of 8Utes « 


16 

11 

0 

8 

8 

2 

1 


Ij*® Pertinent of Labor, Vs prepared charts tlviriR detailed Information te. 


?i , l l ?5i!Efc p 2? 8l ? t .f ro ^ s !2 n3 of ““pSfOTF education and child hbor laws.' As long os the edition 
^fecluttgSrt frM 0p ° n * ppll “ t,on to that office in Wruhlngton, D. C ^ 


• Proficiency In certain subjects In 7 States; abUlty-tO read and write In 1 


•\ 


J 
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Tablb 13 . — Minimum school term — Minimum education necessary to exempt 

from compulsory attendance 


MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM 


Term 

Number 
of States ‘ 

Term ' 

v * 

months 

11 

7V$ months 

8 month* 

9 

5 months -• 

7 months . . 

8 

months . 

0 months 1 

5 

1 9! 5 months . 

4 months. 

3 

: 

3 months 

3 

Total 

1 

/T— 

I 



Number 
of Staten 1 


45 


MINIMUM EDUCATION NECESSARY TO EXEMPT FROM COMPULSORY 

ATTENDANCE 


O radon 


Elementary school. . 

Not specified 

Sixth grade 

High school 


Number 
of States i 


Total. 


35 

9 

3 

1 


40 


> Includes Districts Columbia. 


ict^C 

Illiteracy. — The evils of illiteracy are so great and so expensive 
that nearly all States not now having such legislation are consider- 
ing enactments that will enable thein^o carry on systematic plans 
for'the elimination o£ illiteracy antPnear illiteracy. 

Experience has shown that two things aid in the promotion of 
such a program: (1) There should be an officer in the State depart- 
ment of education whose business it is to organize the educational 
forces so that proper instruction in elementary subjects may be 
given to adults as Well as to employed young people who need 
(2) State aid should be available to local districts so that they may 
provide evening schools. State aid for this purpose is just as im- 
portant as it is for the regular day schools. 

Illiteracy is not_a matter that can be cured by a few lessons. In 
most cases the illiterate person needs regular class work for a num- 
ber of years in order to acquire sufficient ability to read with pleas- 
ure and profit. 

A number of States now have effective laws that foster evening 
schools, and illiteracy in these States is being abolished. ( The State 
of Pennsylvania has a recent and very excellent law for such 
schools. 

Children in isolated homes . — In most States of the Union there 
are children who live outside of the 2V&-mile limit required by the 
school attendance laws. There are many children who grow up 
without school advantages. §ome States are attempting to solve 
this problem by providing^ransportation for such pupils. Even 
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this plan fails to reach some children. Experience has shown that 
if a child is not sent to school before he or she is 10 years of age, the 
child will not want to go after that time on account of pride. 

In some States where families are widely scattered an itinerant 
teacher may be employed^ either by State, county, or district, to 
go from home to home and teach the children who can not be reached 
in any other wav. This plan has been found to be successful in 
Australia. • 

Table 14 .— Distribution of pupil*, enrolled in school in 25 States, according to 
the length of the school term, 1923-2 i 


1 


_ State 

80 ' 
days or “ 
fewer 

1 — < | 

1 2 ’ 

Total for 25 

. 

States 

229.717 

Alabama 

79.804 

Arkansas „] 

75.888 

ralifomia 

39 , 


days 


days 


1 j 

121-140! 
days 

| i 

1 141-lflO 101-180 
days | days 

6 

6 1 7 | 

l 


181-200 

days 


' °je 
200 

i days 


277. 357 


285, POO 1,0X1807 3.7Z7.2TM 


61. 86,7 102. S67 
03. Wo 102. 963 


Connect IciH j J. 

Delaware. 3 . 129 


24 

1,512 


81 

* 1, 780 


70. 748 42, .558 

58. 437 88. 001 

70 1 8,085 

I 


J 4,014, 

l 


1.244 1 1.708 


Z 700 
7. 005 


Dlst. Columhlo. 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kansas - - 1 J.V/.Y/'. i25*8K3 

1 i 43 i 001 I 17.614 


6 , 1.50 

is,' 708 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Montana... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 


i 


1,410 

3 


New Meiioo L 

North Dakota. 2 . 71*5 

Oklahoma ,. 4,702 

South Dakota - 
Utah 


Vermont 

Washington .. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


41 


Outlying pots rations 

Alaska 

Virgin Islands 


40 

57,92fl 


H i 

6.55 i 

4 ' 


I 


j 


901 | 
12 


143 

89 

1,9.54 3.183 8 .36.6 

83 . 1.57 J. 091 


Total en- 
rollment 


H) 


1,22.5 982 63.904 ; 7.0.5Z494 


1.401 

8,095 

'”*37 


.15 


28,651 

5 


13 

19 




6,898 
Z 718 I 24.040 ; 


15. 583 
29. 65.5 


37,967 , {O. 9.56, 4 , 179, 679 


23 


357 
24," 770 


444 i 
3,714 


3 1 \ 7.57 
21,093 


601 


400 
7. 330 

371. 222 

4.5, 376 94. 691 

3, 109 | 


242,698 
113. 872 
2S2.2S6 
31,946 
17,040 

7Z 573 
79. 9.50 
014.655 
2<I8, 618 
113. 036 

.531 
325. ,503 
76. 420 | 
12.38.5 
67,865 j 

6 . 5 . 138 1 
1 I Z 652 i 
4 11.571 
kjn. too I* 
73. 5*9 j 

63.813 f , 
1 04. OS.) 
30. 122 
1 2*7. 5S0 
•48,296 


63.5 
6,6,62 
311, 113 
252, 683 
6,202 


3. 140 


3. 940 
59. 935 


189 

1,694 
101.082 
25. 805 
2 247 
4. 406 

809 
1, 605 
72 
4. 459 
31.843 


142 698 


I 


18 


11 


. ”1' 

339 I. 


601. ir.s 

511,7.58 
662. 213 
284. 629 
38,573 

72. .573 
116, 819 
614. 655 
424, .501 
160,383 

Z 413 

726. 674 
117.793 
15.970 
7Z 270 

88,428 
174.797 
703. 042 
162, 060 
130, 322 

64,213 
315, 146 
401.341 
538. 994 
51.749 


16 


! 

i 71 

3, S73 ! 2H3 

; 


! 1 ‘ 1 



1 161 days or more. 

Chapter V 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION * 

The impetus given by the war to health work in schools has l<jst 
little of its force,- and health is not only talked of as a fundamental 
objective in education but practical measures for attaining it are 
in course of rapid development. Not only does the school look upon 

1 See U. 8. Bu, of Educ. bulletin* on school hygiene and physical education, 
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J the health of the child as wortfiy of effort on its own account but 
| as a condition of his best mental progress. School health work 
| becomes therefore a measure of school economy, and when wisely 

conducted more than pays ijs way from a purely monetary point 
of view. 

Thirty-three States have pa. c sed laws on the subject and some 
statutes have recently been revh^l. In the framing of these laws' 
the term “ physical education ” has -been used to designate the field 
to be covered, with the exception of that of Utah, in which the words 
“ health education ’* were chosen. Owing to the fact that, in recent 
years, “physical education v has been narrowed by many of its 
exponents to the activities of the gymnasium and playground, there 
has arisen considerable confusion as to its meaning. In most laws, 
however, specific mention is made of health teaching and school 
sanitation, as well as of physical training. Considering the recent 
origin of this legislation, comprehensive programs embracing health 
examination, habit formation, school lunches, hygiene, sanitation, 
and physical training are being introduced into the curriculum, 
especially in those sections where adequate State stimulation and 
supervision *re supplied. 

Most State laws on this subject make some provision for teacher 
training for this field of work. All school health work centers in 
ihe regular teacher, and it is only with the development of adequate 
courses in teacher-training institutions that we can hope fqr*best 
results in this work. If health and physical training are funda- 
mental to nil education, the teacher must be made fully conscious * 
of this fact both in her theoretical and practical preparation. She 
must be prepared to know her pupils as a musician knows his instru-'* 
ments and be able -not only to appreciate w hen they are defective 
and out of tune hut. she must endeavor to have them put into con- 
dition for producing the best work which their hereditary endow- 
ment will permit. Such improvement results in least effort for the 
teacher, least ontlay for schools, and most income in educational 
results. 

OBJECT AND SCOPE 

The object of a State^ law for hygiene and physical education 
should be to surround the child in the school with such sanitary 
conditions as will be for his welfare, to arrange the material and 
method of the general curriculum to this end. and to introduce into 
the educational program such positive work for the health and phys- 
ical unfolding of the child as is consistent with the limitations of 
school activity. It is evident that conditions in the home life of the 
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child can not be directly modified, though indirectly the work of 
the school may influence those conditions to a considerable degree. 
The school can never do its best for the child if it conducts its 
affairs as though isolated from the home, and this is particularly 
true in its efforts for physical education. 

Scope. — (1) The school plant should be built and managed so that 
the school environment shall not be detrimental to the physical wel- 
fare. of the child. This should include the provision of adequate 
playground space. 

(2) The school program should be arranged so that in content and 
presentation it shall be healthful, and the health of the teacher 
should receive the attention it desemes. 

(3) The examination of the preschool child ; Though the child 
is not a subject for physical education in the school until he has 
reached the age for entrance, the school should be interested in his 
physical well-being before this time, and it has become the policy of 
some schools to make a physical examination of children before 
entrance and to suggest such treatment of local defects or of general 
health as will place the child in better condition for school work 
at the time of his entrance. 

(4) Physical examination of school children: The examinat'on of 
the school child on entrance and periodically thereafter to discover 
and secure the removal of his physical dtfects is fundamental to the 
work of physical education and also for school economy. Adequate 
means and methods of securing the best results from such examina- 
tion should be arranged. 

(5) The prevention of communicable diseases by the dbily inspec- 
tion of children should be provided. 

(6) Health education should be carried out in a practical way by 
. the insistence, first, on cleanliness of person, and following this by 

interesting the child in the formation of the few other habits which 
are essential for health. 

In the higher grades this work should be continued by practical 
teaching in physiology and the principles of personal and home 
hygiene and by developing an appreciation of work for public 
health. 

(7) Physical training for all pupils should be arranged for. Not 
only should there be ample recess periods, but additional time should 
be appropriated during the school period or after school hours for 
supervised exercise of such a nature as is best fitted to the physical 
capacities of the children at different ages. Adequate supervision 
of such activities is needed, and teacher training for such work 
should be provided. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

Legislative provisions on this subject should include the following 
points; 

(1) A clear and comprehensive statement of the purpose of the 
law and the object of health and physical education. 

(2) Mandator}’ provision for all of the items mentioned under 
“ scope ” save where (as for medical inspection) this subject may 
have been covered in previous legislation. 

(3) Minimum time requirement to be devoted to physical edu- 
cation. 

(4) Provision of administrative machinery in the State depart- 
ment of education sufficient for the effective administration of the 
law. This provision should be broad and flexible. Two things are 

. essential : 

(a) State direction and supervision. A good plan is to have a 
State director of physical education, with the rank of deputy or 
assistant State superintendent or health supervisor. His powers and 
duties should not be narrowly defined. 

( b ) Sufficient financial resources to insure the effective adminis- 
tration of this office, either by specific appropriation or by author- 
izing the State department to make adequate provision for this 
purpose out of general school funds. 

(5) There should be a carefully drawn provision authorizing and 
requiring the employment of supervisors and special teachers under 
specified conditions and in harmony with the administrative organi- 
zation of the State. 

(6) Provision requiring State department of education to fix 
qualifications of supervisors and special teachers and to issue special 
licenses for the same. 

(7) Provision for adequate training in school health work of all 
teachers, both for the secondary and the elementary school. The 
essential requirements of this part of the teacher’s education should 
be prescribed by the State authorities. 

(8) Provision requiring that pupils be graded in these, as in other 
school subjects and exercises, and that satisfactory progress be a 
condition to promotion and graduation. 

(9) Coordination of work included in the scope of physical educa- 
tion as here defined, which may have already been provided for by 
previous legislation, such as military drill or medical inspection, 
and amendment of such legislation as seems desirable for such 
coordination. 
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Chapter VI 

KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION 1 

Among important considerations in school legislation are the laws 
governing the establishment and support of kindergartens. While 
the value of kindergarten education is no longer a debatable subject, 
' there has been little standardization of laws governing the establish- 
ment of this branch of the public school system. 

Forty States now have laws especially providing for the establish- 
ment of kindergartens. Four more have general laws covering their 
establishment. In 34 States there is a u pon piiss i ve” law; in 6 States 
there is a “mandatorv-on-petition*’ I awl In 12 of the “permissive’ 1 
States there is a mandatory law for certain qualified cities. Laws 
classified roughly as above vary in the several States, due to their 
specific wording or to the bearing which related and qualifying laws 
have upon them. The New Jersey and Wisconsin laws illustrate the 
two types of laws mentioned, and extracts from them are here re- 
produced. 

Permisftive lav> in Next* Jersey . — The board of education of anv 
school district may establish a kindergarten school or a kindergarten 
department in any school under its control, and shall admit to such 
kindergartmi school or department any child over the age of 4 and 
under the af^ of 7 yfers who shall be a resident of the district; pro- 
vided, that no child under the age of f> years shall be admitted to any 
public school unless suck school shall have a kindergarten depart- 
ment. 

Every teacher in a kindergarten school or department shall hold 
a special kindergarten certificate issued by the State board of 
examiners. 

The expenses of kindergarten schools or departments shall be 
paid out of any moneys available for the current expenses of the 
schools, and in the same manner and under the same restrictions 
as the expenses of the. other schools or departments. 


Table 1.1 . — Some provisions of present kindergarten laics 


State 

L*gal 

school 

age 

' AR*Of 

kindergarten 
attendance 

Where kinder- 
gartens are 
author! red 

Sources of support 

Permissive or 
mandatory 

Alabama 

A 

5 

Cities only 

Local fund 

Permissive. 

Mandatory. 

Aritona 

0 

44 to A 

Any district 

Special tai 

Arkansas 

6 


No law secured 

None 

California 

A 

44 to A 

Every district 

Special tax 

Do. 

Colorado ... ... 

A 

3 to 6 

Any school district 

Any town or dis- 
trict. 

Special school dis- 
trict. 

Any special tai 
district. 

I/ocal fund only... 
Same fund as 

Permissive. 

Do. 

Connecticut 

6 

4 to 7 

Delaware 

5 

5 

grades. 
I/ocal fund 

Do. 

Florida 

A 

About 5 

Local fund; State 
funds may be 
used. 

Do. 





1 For more detailed Information concerning kindergarten legislation, tee U. 8. Bu. of 
Educ. BuL, 1925, No. 7. 
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Table 15.— Some provisions present kindergarten tote*— Continued 
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Legal 

Age of 

State 

school 

kindergarten 


age 

attendance 

Oeorgia 

6 


liliiho 

0 

3 to 6 

Illinois.. 

6 

4 to 6. .. 

Indiana 

0 

4 to fi 

Iowa 

5 

1 

Kansas 

5 

i 1, 

j] 

Kentucky 

6 

1 4 to fi 1 

Louisiana... 

fi 

4 to r. . ’**. : 

Maine. 

• 5 

i 4 to r 1 

Maryland... 

6 

! 

Massachusetts.. 

<») . 

School uut hor- 


* 

itles divide 

Michigan 

5 

4 to 7 .. 

Minnesota... . 

5 

4 to fi 

Mississippi . . . . . 

5 


Missouri 

6 

5 to 0 

Montana... 

fi 

' 3 to 6 

Nebraska 

6 

I 

; 5 

Nevada. .. 

0) 

i 

1 

4 toO 

New Liampshire 

5 

V n it e t e r - 



mined. 

New’ Jersey.. 

a 

4 In 7. A 

New Mexico... 

5 ; 

i 4 to 6 

New York 

1 

5 1 

4 to 6 .. 

North Carolina. . 

6 1 

N'ot more 


i 

t han ft. 

North Dakota.. 

fi 

4 to 6 , 

♦ 



Ohio 

fl 1 

4 to fi 

Oklahoma. 

C i 

4 to fi ... < 

Oregon 

6 ! 

Not stated i 

Pennsylvania.... 

rt 

4 to fl 1 

Rhode Island.. . . 

P) 

School aut hor- ! 



itiefi decide. 

South Carolina.. 

fi 

4 to 6. .. j 

South Dakota... 

fi 

Not stated 

Tennessee... ... 

o 

School aut hor- ( 



it lea decide. 

Texas 

7 

.*> i 

Utah 

6 

4 to fi ( 

Vermont 

6 

I ’ nder 5 1 

Virginia 

0 

Under 6 j 

Washington 

0 

4 to fi 1 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

fi 

4 to fi 1 

4 

4 tofl. J 

Wyoming 

0 

.4 to fi J 





Where kinder- 
gartens are 
authorized 


No law secured 

Any district 

do 

Incorporated 
towns only. 

Any independent 
school district. 

A n y school dis* 
trict 

Cities over 18,500.. 
Cities only 


Bournes of support 


None 

Local fund 

... do 

General fund (spe- 
cial tax optional) 
General fund 


No law secured i 

Not stated | 


Local fund; some 
Slate funds. 

General fund 

LocaI fund 

General fund 

None 

General fund 


Every school dis- do 

trict. 

Independent dis- ' Ix>cal fund and 
trirts. State funds. 

No law secured None^. 

Any school dis* i Local ttmd 

trict. 


-do. 


.do. 


Every district 

Any ft bool dis- 
trict. 


District having 
200 punils. 

Each school dis- 
trict and city. 


over 5,000. 


having 20,000 
children of 
school age. 
districts of first, 
second, third, 
n n d fourth 
classes. 


trict. 

Tties of first an* 
second classes 


trict 

districts of first 
and second 
classes. 

)istrict or inde- 
pendent district. 

Lny school dis- 
trict except 
Union Free 
nigh School 

iny school dis- 
trict. 


.do 


Local and State 
funds. 

Local fund... 

do 


Permissive or 
mandatory 


General fund. 
Lgxail fund. . . 


General fund. 
Special tax. .. 
Local fund... 


General fuml 

Local fund 

do 


Special tax. 


Permissive. 

Mandatory. 

Permissive. 

Do. 

[Permissive; inan- 
\ datory in cities 
l of first class. 
Permissive. 

Do. 

Mandatory. 

No law needed 
because of low 
school age. 
Permissive. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do 

No law needed 
because of low 
school age. 

Permissive. 

No law needed 
because of low 
school age. 

Permissive. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Permissive; man- 
datory in cities 
over 6,000. 

Permissive. 

I)o. 

Do. 


Do. 


General fund No law needed be- 

en u 5 e of low 


do 

Ix>cal fund . 
do 


do.. 

do.. 

...do.. 


... do 

General fund. 


Local fund. .. 
Generai fund. 


IxksU fund. 


school age. 
Permissive. 
Do. 

Do. 

Mandatory. 

Permissive. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mandatory. 

Permissive. 


1 Undetermined. 
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M andaiory -on-petition law in "Wisconsin . — The school board or 
board of education of any school district, however organized, union 
free high school districts excepted, shall upon petition of the parents 
or guardians of 25 or more children more than 4 and not more than 
6 years of age establish and maintain a kindergarten in. charge of 
a legally qualified kindergarten teacher for the instruction of said 
children. In case such district maintains two or more school build- 
ings, the parents or guardians heretofore mentioned shall reside not 
more than 1 mile from the building in which it is proposed to 
establish the kindergarten. When a kindergarten shall have been 
established as hereinbefore'^provided it shall constitute a part of the 
common public schools of the district and the taxes for mainte- 
nance of such kindergarten shall be levied and collected in the same 
manner as other taxes are levied and collected for the support of 
the common schools. When a kindergarten shall have been estab- 
lished, it shall not be discontinued unless the enrollment for the 
preceding year shall have been less than 15. 

Essentials of a good law for kindergarten education . — The follow- 
ing criteria briefly stated may be used for analyzing existing laws or 
planning for contemplated ones: 

1. Is the law state-wide in application? 

2. Does it provide support from the general fund? 

3. Do parents have a voice in the establishment of kindergartens 

(mandatory or permissive) ? 

4. May children enter at 4 or 4 y 2 years of age? 

5. Does the law include adequate teacher certification require- 
ments? 

The growing tendency to require identical training and certifica- 
tion for kindergarten and primary teachers is taking the kinder- 
garten out of the “special subjects” classification and placing it 
where it belongs, as an integral part of the elementary school grades. 
The growing interest in the education of children 4 years of age and 
younger in nursery schools forecasts the future necessity of includ- 
ing in legislation certification for teachers of these schools. 


Chapter VII 

TEACHING STAFF 

All States are concerned with providing coDditions and regulating 
qualifications designed to insure, so far as humanly possible, the 
employment and retention of an adequately prepared teaching staff. 
Three important considerations enter into the question with which 
State legislatures are directly concerned and the efficacy of provisions 
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concerning which they are responsible: (1) A scientifically con- 
ducted state-wide study of the supply and demand of adequately 
trained teachers in the State. Such a survey is necessary before any 
of the following pertinent provisions for supplying “a well-trained 
teacher in every school ,'in the State” may be intelligently con- 
sidered. (2) Certification laws which insure that only qualified 
applicants receive licenses to teach in any (even the smallest or 
poorest) school. This means that the minimum qualifications for 
the lowest grade of certificate should be adequate to insure a good 
standard of academic and professional qualifications on the part of 
the candidate. (3) Salaries such as are commensurate with the 
qualifications exacted for certification. This involves the passage of 
a minimum salary law based on qualifications. (4) Facilities for 
training teachers furnished by the State, adequate in the sense of 
supplying a sufficient number of teachers and efficient, in the quality 
of training given, to supply different types of schools. 

Reasonable standards for teachers . — The generally accepted stand- 
ards of requirements for teachers in the United States are a general 
education equivalent to graduation from a standard four-year high 
school, followed by two years of special teacher training in a college 
department of education, a teachers college, or a normal school. The 
two-year professional course should include, besides advanced aca- 
demic courses, special intensive professional courses, including 
psychology, principles of education, teaching methods, and the like, 
as well as ample opportunity for observation in model schools and 
practice teaching under supervision. 

The teaching force of the United States as a whole is below this 
standard. City systems generally have better trained teachers than 
the country schools. The average is well up to the standard stated 
above. Teachers in rural schools average below this standard. In 
many States numbers of teachers are employed who have not com- 
pleted a high-school course and have had no professional training. 
This situation usually is found when certification laws, teachers’ 
salaries, und training facilities aro inadequate or insufficient. , 

A legislative program designed to secure a high-grade teaching 
staff . — Adequate legislation providing a comprehensive plan similar 
to that outlined below will assist in providing the State with a high- 
grade professional teaching staff : 

1. Improve teaching conditions by — 

(a) Establishing reasonable minimum salaries for all teachers. 
(h) Adopting in principle the single-salary schedule. 

(c) Scaling all teachers’ salaries to the grade of certificate held, 
thus placing a premium on special preparation. 

(rf) Advocating the adoption of the principle of “indefinite” 
tenure, wlijl'h means that a teacher will be retained in a school as 
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Table 16.— Number of rural teacher* in the United State* in 192, i reccivina the 
salaries indicated reported to tha Bureau of Education ^ • * 


Annual salary 


$300 to $390. 
$400 to $499.. 
$500 lo $599. . 


$1,000 to $1,099 .. 
<1,100 to tl.JW 


14,732 
5.612 1 

O «vi 

51,200 to $1.298 


$1,300 to $1,399 


$1,400 to $1,499 



$1,.VK) to $1,599 


$1,900 to $1,<»9 


$1,700 to $1,799 


$1,800 to $1,899 


$1,900 to $1,999.... 


$2,000 and over 

l 12 

Total 

i 12 

117,759 I 


In l. 

J*2- 

In 

schools 
of 3 or 

In con- 
solidated 
schools 

In I 
schools i 
of 3 or 1 

teachefi u\anfw*r 

more 
teachers 
In open 
oountry 
• 

more 

schools 

| schools 

teachers 
In vil- 
laReeand 
towns 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6* 





* 

4,135 

1,574 

471 

138 

90 

6,405 

3,088 

1* 185 

664 

384 

7,018 

2,336 

1,427 

1, 530 

738 

9. 741 

2,708 

1,561 

1. 576 

J, 150 

20.856 

3.222 

1.777 

2.653 

2, 575 

1 19.338 

* 2^ 751 

1,616 

2,578 

3, 195 

24,834 I 

i 

4,168 

1 1.936 

5, 332 

5, 486 


2,215 

1*511 

1,094 

792 

371 

262 

132 

44 

69 

5 

24 


1.960 
1* K>2 
1,007 
930 
«28 

x 

218 

m 

128 

29 

120 


6. M5 j 
1 4. 399 ! 
3.630 , 
3 , 750 1 
2, 797 | 
1.640 I 
1. 271 j 
780 i 
404 
005 j 
190 
916 I 


8, U52 
6, 076 
1 6.383 
6. 648 
5, 834 
3,865 
3,329 
2, 034 
1,415 
1,510 
425 
2.213 


30,849 1 17,313 41.515 63,202 


1 Median salary group. 


Total 


0.408 
10, 726 
14,049 
16,730 

31.083 
29, 478 

1 41.756 
35, 672 
20,364 
15,140 
14,319 
11.167 

6.083 
5,460 
3,231 
1.006 
2,432 

653 

3,285 


270,638 


lon f as acceptable services are rendered that community. A pro- 
bationary period of one or two years for the beginning teacher may 

be acquired before (he appointment for an indefinite period becomes 
operati ve. 

( g ) Providing adequate professional supervision. 

(/) Granting State bonuses to teachers as rewards for long service 
in a single school community and to highly efficient teachers con- 
tinuing service in small rural schools. 

_(<7) Establishing liberal retirement funds for teachers. 

2.*Require higher teaching qualifications by — 

(a) Increasing gradually the entrance requirements of the State 
normal schools and lengthening their study courses. 

(b) Eliminating temporary expedients for the training of teach- 
ers, such as normal courses given in high schools, as rapidly as the 
State can provide for-taking over and efficiently doing the work of 
these secondary institutions in standard professional institutions 
whoso sole task is the proper training of teachers to meet adequately 
the needs of the State. 

(c) Discontinuing the issue of certificates on examination as soon 
as the normal schools and other teacher-training institutions have 

become fully equipped to supply all the professional teachers re- 
quired. 
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( d ) Placing the minimum requirement for permission to teach at 
graduation from an accredited four-year high school, or its equiva- 
lent, and in addition two years’ professional study acquired at a 
professional school for teachers, the standard to be reached grad- 
ually, becoming effective after ample time (one to five years) is 
given for all teachers in the service to attain these requirements. 

3. Increase the supply of professional teachers by — 

(a) Offering rewards equal to those of similar professions for 

young people entering the service. (See the different points under 
(1) above.) • • 

(b) Providing for definite and effective “in service” training to 
supplement that given by the local supervisory staff. The extension 
divisions of the State teacher-preparing institutions afford the logi- 
cal agencies for this work. 

(c) Increasing the length of the period of professional prepara- 
tion required for teachers. Experience shows that the length of 
service given by teachers increases with lengthened periods of prep- 
aration. 

(d) Increase the capacity of existing teacher-preparing institu- 
tions wherever their facilities for adequate observation and prac- 
tice teaching will permit, and in addition establish a sufficient num- 
l>er of new institutions to provide for the schools the {lumber of 
adequately prepared netf teachers needed annually. The needs of 
the rural schools should not be overlooked in making such provisions. 

SALARY TRENDS AND SCHOOL TERM 

The following table shows the average annual salaries of teachers 
in 1925 in the five classes of ru$al schools, the number of States 
showing an upward, downward, or even tendency in salaries for 
each class since 1924, and the length of school term in days : # 


Table 17 . — Salary trends and school terms in rural schools in 1925 


Rural schools 

Salaries 

Down 

!_ 

Up 

Evan 

Term 

(days; 

One-teachor 

$748 

12 

85 

j 

V 

160 

Two- teacher 

759 

15 

38 

0 

151 

Three- teacher 

m 

• 15 

31 

2 

157 

Consolidated.-^ 

1,055 

7 

39 

2 

158 

Country village 

1.186 

11 

87 

0 

170 
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AVERAGE SALARIES OP COUNTRY 
TEACHERS IN 1924 


STATES 

AVERAGE 

SALARIES 

US. 

$875 

ALA, 

5 1 7 

ARI Z. . 


ARK. 

532 

CALI f. 


COLO. 

1068 

CONN. 

1 169 

DEL. 

DC. 

919 

FLA. 

684 

CA. ^ 

466 

IDAHO 

106 1 

!LL. a 

898 

IND. W 

•988 

IOWA 

897 

KANS. 

862 

KY. 

58 1 

LA. 

887 

ME. 

744 

t*D. 

1016 

MASS. 

1 159 

MICH. 

894 

MINN. 

8S3 

MISS. 

534 

MO. 

818 

MONT. 

994 

NEBR. 

893 

NEV. 

1226 

N.H. 

912 

N.J. 

1258 

N.MEX. 

91 9 

N.Y, 

105 1 

N. C. 

577 

N. DAK. 

857 

OHIO 

1029 

OKLA. 

889 

OREG. 

1050 

PA. 

894 

R.l, 

982 

s.c. 

7 18 

6. DAK. 

929 

TENN* 

582 

TEX. 

694 

UTAH 

1055 

VT. 

77 1 

VA. 

57 7 

WASH. 

1241 

W. VA. 

81 1 

WIS. 

96 6 

WYO. 

943 


<4 


i 

<\i rsj 

* * 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS IN LARGEST CITY 
GROUPS IN 1924. 








SI 96 8 


The wide gap between the salaries of country teachers and salaries of elementary 

teachers In the cities 


J 
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Chapter Till 

CERTIFICATION* OF TEACHERS 

All States assume definite responsibility for the qualifications of 
persons licensed to teach within the State. In no State, can teachers 
draw salaries from pGblic-school funds unless they hold a legal 
teaching license or certificate. In all States there are established 
certain minimum requirements for teaching certificates and estab- 
lished standards or grades of certificates based on academic or pro- 
fessional qualifications and experience in teaching. 

The power of certifying teachers was vested in local authorities 
first in practically all States. It has, however, gradually, become 
more and more centralized. At present it is centered in county and 
State authorities, cities under certain conditions, or of a certain 
size, being exempted in most States and the towns. in one State in 
New England. The centralization has come about gradually, more 
and more authority in regard to certification being placed in the 
bunds of the State department of education. At the present time 
the certificating authority is placed in the department of education 
wholly, or sufficiently to give the department large authority in all 
but about eight States. 

The legislatures of the several States generally provide for the 
certificating of teachers either (1) by providing in the statutes for 
certain definite types of certificates and setting forth the qualifica- 
tions demanded for each, fixing the authority and power to grant 
them, regulations concerning term, validity, etc. ; or (2) by the assign- 
ment by statute of the authority to formulate rules and regulations 
for certification to State officers, without making specific provision for 
details in the law itself. Such authority is generally assigned to the 
State board of education or the State department of education. City 
boards are granted this liberty in nearly all States Either directly or 
indirectly. In some States a combination of thpse two methods is 
followed, certain general provisions being set forth in the statutes, 
and designated authorities given considerable liberty in fixing details 
and interpreting the intent of the law. These details and regulations 
are then set forth in official regulations. * 

Agencies which issue certificates . — Teaching certificates are issued 
by State (including State institutions), county, and local (town, 
district, or city) authorities. ‘Omitting cities, the following are the 
systems of administrative organization for issuing certificates : 

1. State systems , in which all certificates are issued by Static 
authorities, and thejState retains control over the whole nlatter of 
teacher certification, 
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2. State-controlled systems, in which State, county and district 
authorities may issue certificates, but the authority governing the 
issue (including giving questions and examining papers) is retained 
by the State officials. Local authorities merely issue certificates. 

3. Semi-State systems , in whiHi States exercise some but not com- 
plete control. The State department makes the regulations and gives 
the questions for examination, but local 'authorities examine the 
papers and issue certificates. 

4. State-county systems , in which the State, county, city, and cor 
tain district authorities all issue some certificates and govern all or 
important regulations (formulating questions, for example) under 
which they are granted. 

5. State-local systems , us in some of the New England States, in 
which complete power of certification is given to the township school 
committees as well as to the State department. 

TArtLE IS. — Tendency toirard centralization of certificating authority in State 
department s of education, J898-1D26 






4 

Kind of system . 


State systems (State isauns all onrtificntj») 

State-controlled systems (State issues most, prescribes rules, gives qtie^ 
tions, and examines papers; county authorities issue some certificates) 
Bemi-State systems (State Issues most certificates, makes regulations 
and gives questions; county or other local authorities issue some cer- 
tificates and correct papers under certain conditions) 

Blate-county or other local systems (both issue*, certificates; county 
retains full control over examination for one or more certificates) 

C ounty system (county Issues all certificated) _ ; . 


1 Temporary and emergency certificates and permits not included. 
1 No data. 


Number of States > 


1898 

1903 

1911 

1019 

1926 

3 

5 

15 

26 

35 

1 

(>) 

2 

7 

5 

17 

(*) 

18 

10 

3 

18 

(’> 

7 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 


There is a growing tendency to centralize full certificating author- 
ity in the State department of education. In 33 States State author- 
ities now exercise entire control. There are 10 additional States, 
in which the State retains authority to give questions and make 
regulations concerning examinations, ftounty authorities have lim- 
ited powers, including issuance of certificates and correction of 
papers. This arrangement does not necessarily result in a uniform 
State system, since counties may have different standards for grad- 
ing papers. Uniformity is obtained when State authorities exercise 
full control. 

Methods of securing certificates . — Two methods of securing certifi- 
cates are recognized in the majority of the States, one by examina- 
tion under statutory regulations by established State and county 
authorities, the other on the basis of credentials showing academic 
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and professional training secured at approved institutions. The ex- 
amination method, while still common for low-grade (‘‘eYtificates, 
is gradually being replaced by that of professional preparation given 
in recognized institutions. In all States recognition for certifica- 
tion is given to graduates of approved normal schools and colleges 
having required credits as set forth in law or by State regulations. 
Certificates secured in this way are sometimes issued by the State 
department of education and sometimes by the institutions. In 18 
States some recognition toward certification or full certificates are 
given to persons who have completed prescribed courses in normal 
training classes in or connected with secondary schools. In at least 
6 of these States the work is now on a postgraduate (high-school) 
basis. . 

There is a marked teryle'ncy to eliminate the examination method 
of issuing certificates. This is being done by gradually increasing 
the qualifications required over a period of years and setting forth 
a definite prerequisite for any certificate, including the lowest grade, 
of academic and professional training effective at a stated time, usu- 
ally from two to five years in advance of the time at which the law 
is passed. This serves to give ample notice to prospective teachers 
that the given amount of preparation must be made by the date set or 
certificates will not be forthcoming. Laws setting up requirements 
which demand gradually increasing qualifications are often accom- 
panied by minimum salary laws. * ' 


Table 19 . — Minimum prerequisites for lowest (trade of oertifioaies, and number 


of States in which established 

Mluimum prerequisite: N 8t2t*»° r 

Examination oi^y (no acadAiic or professional training require- 
ment) lb 

Examination and minimum amount of academic training less than 

* blgh-school graduation. 2 

Mluimum academic training less than blgh-school graduation and 

some professional training (6 to 18 weeks) 2 

Graduation from high school 2 

Graduation from hlgi^school and examination. • ‘5 

High-school 'graduation and professional training (9 weeks to 2 

, years) *14 

High-school graduation, professional study, and examination 8 


Certificates granted on graduation from, or courses taken in, edu- 
cational institutions of secondary or higher gradfe or by means of 

/ 1 

1 After 1927 In one 8tate. 

* Utah's minimum prerequisite Is two yoara of professional training above hl&h-achool 
graduation. At leant three other States will reach the same minimum prerequisite by 
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examination in prescribed subjects may be roughly classified as 
follows : ( 1 ) Those based on graduation from a standard college or 
university, generally including professional courses. (2) Those 
based primarily on graduation from a two-year course of college 
grade generally given in normal schools and teachers colleges. (3) 
Those based on graduation from a four-year high school, including 
professional courses given in connection with the regular work or 
given in addition to a prescribed four-year high-school course. (4) 
Those based primarily on scholarship attainments, as shown by exami- 
nation. (5) Certain combinations of the above. A combina- 
tion of this kind commonly established is that of setting up a 
minimum amount of academic and professional training (probably 
graduation from a four-year high school with 12 weeks to 2 years of 
professional training), and in addition examination in certain pre- 
scribed subjects, until professional training reaches the maximum 
requirement of two years. 

Besides the prerequisites of academic and professional training, 
37 States have established a minimum age requirement!* generally 18 
years, but in one State, 16 years, and in five States, 17 years. 

In 12 States applicants for certificates must be citizens of the 
United States or take a pledge of civic loyalty. 

There has been marked progress among States in raising certifica- 
tion requirements, particularly during the past five years. The ac- 
cepted standard for teaching in elementary grades is now two years 
above high school, representing completion of a standard two-year 
course in an approved normal school, teachers college, or university. 
Graduation from a four-year college course, including professional 
courses, is the accepted standard for high-school teachers. While 
the examination method of certificating teachers still persists in a 
number of States, there is a strong movement to eliminate this 
method and to make examinations, while they continue, more and 
more difficult and hence of constantly decreasing appeal to appli- 
cants for teaching certificates. Progress in certification of teachers 
received a setback because of the war and scarcity of teachers imme- 
diately following it. This paTticular difficulty has now been over- 
come. There is no longer a serious shortage of teachers, and States 
are finding it possible to raise their requirements toward the ac- 
cepted minimum or to the point which assures all children wfthin 
their borders'the certainty of being taught under the direction of 
qualified teachers. The examination method of certification is 
recognized as being an inadequate_OHfi. Progressive States are in- 
creasing their teacher-training facilities in standard institutions 
commensurate with their needs in order that all schools may be sup- 
plied with adequately and professionally prepared teachers! 
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Chapter IX 

SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 1 

Textbooks play an important part in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. In almost all subjects teachers 
and pupils depend on them not only for facts but for order of pres- 
entation. The adoption of textbook’s for use in any school or sys- 
tem of schools is, therefore, important in * determining courses of 
study and methods practiced in those schools not carefully su- 
pervised. 

State uniformity . — The importance of the selection of textbooks 
has been recognized, by legislative action regulating it in some de- 
gree in all the States. In some States a uniform list has been 
adopted for the whole State. In others there is uniformity through 
county adoptions. In others the selection of texts rests with the 
local school unit. Two States, California and Kansas, print text- 
books. Four States lend them to school districts, which in turn lend 
them to pupils, retaining them as State property. At the present 
time 26 States have state-wide uniform systems of adoption, 5 have 
county adoption, while in the remaining 17 the textbooks are se- 
lected tjy the local school unit. Of the States having state-wide 
uniformity, 11 provide for selection of textbooks by the State’boards 
of education, and the others by special textbook commissions usually 
appointed by the governor. The tendency to charge the State board 
of education with the function of selecting textbooks seems to be 
growing in favor. Selection should be made by or with the advice 
of professionally trained persons, including teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents and recommendations made solely on the merits 
of the books without regard to price or other consideration. (Table 
20 sets forth certain facts #ncerning textbooks.) 

Free textbooks . 2 — Philadelphia was probably the first city to 
provide free textbooks for children attending its public schools, and 
Massachusetts the first State to 'pass a state-wide mandatory free 
textbook law. At present 19 States and the District of Columbia 
4 supply elementary school texts without cost. In 15 of these States 
the law for free textbooks is applied to secondary schools also. In 
22 other States local school districts may supply textbooks.* In 
practically all States books are furnished free to indigent children. 

Free textbooks are furnished in a number of States having per- 
missive laws on the subject. Practically all cities of any size in 
these States, 'as well as a number of other districts, even small dis 
tricts, ‘furnish free textbooks. A study recently made in the Burea 


• See U. 8. Bu. of Educ. Bulletin*. 1915. No. 30, and 1923, No. 60. 
•8e« U, B. Bu. of Educ. Bui., 1923, No. 50. 

• TibJo 20. 
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of Education indicates that in the following States the majority of 
cities and many rural districts furnish free texts : New York, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut. 4 i 

An^. inquiry recently made concerning the success of the plan of 
supplying free textbooks indicates that the consensus of opinion 
among teachers, superintendents, and school authorities is in favor 
of the system. Free textbooks apparently give greater opportunity 
to all classes of pupils, cost less than when purchased by the indi- 
vidual, and aid teachers in meeting the requirements of the course 
of study. 

There is a growing feeling that when State uniformity is pro- 
vided the list of books approved should make provision for a liberal 
supplementary list, permitting local authorities to exercise a good 
deal of freedom of choice. Additional information concerning free 
textbooks is set forth in Tables 20 and 21. ^ 

Arguments advanced in favor of free textbooks are as follows: 

1. Poor children, whose parents nre unable to purchase books, or 
are unable to do so without great sacrifice, may attend school as 
well equipped in this respect as thq richer children. 

2. Lniformity of textbooks in each school administrative district 
is secured. 

3. Textbooks may be changed with little inconvenience whenever 
changes are desirable. 

4. Additional textbooks and supplementary books may be supplied. 

5. School work is not delayed at the beginning of the school year 
while parents obtain books for their children. 

Arguments against free textbooks and in favor of the pupils 
purchasing their own books are as follows: 

1. Parents and pupils are made to realize that they can not become 
wholly dependent on the State, but must continue to assume some 
of the responsibilities of education. 

2. On account of the cost, increased school taxes would b© neces- 
sary or the amount available for salaries and other expenses woul^l 
be decreased. 

3. Children should cot be required to use books soiled by other 
children, as they are objectionable to the majority of children and 
parents both for esthetic and sanitary reasons. 

' 4. By purchasing textbooks home libraries may be built up. 

Books furnished free are not cared for as are those owned by 
the pupils. , 

On the other hand, because the free textbooks are public property • 
intrusted to the pupils, to be paid for if damaged or lost, and 


«U. 8. Bu. of Educ. Bui., 1015, No. 34. 
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frequently inspected by the teachers, it is claimed that they are as 
well or better cared for. The care the books receive depends entirely 
upon the way in which the system is managed. 

Table 20 . — Uniform textbook * — Territory to trhich laics are applicable 


State 

State 

County 

1 

Town- j 
ship and i 
district 

Plate 

State 

County 

Town- 
ship and 
district 

Alabama 

X 



1 

Nebraska 1 


i 

X 

Arizona. . . . 

X 

i 

Nevada.. ... ... 

x 

| 


Arkansas 

X 

i 

New Hampshire ! 


1 ' 

X 

California 

1 * X 


i 

New Jersey 


1 

,X 

Colorado 1 

i 



x 

Now Mexico ' 

X 

1 

Connecticut. .... 

... ... V| 

X 

New York ... 



X 

Delaware . . 

! x 



North Carolina . . | 

X 



Pist. of Columbia. _ 

X 



1 North Dakota 1 



X 

Florida 

1 X 

.. 

i 

1 Ohio .. . . 



X 

Georgia. . . . 

X 



Oklahoma. 

x 



Idaho 

! x 



Oregon 

1 X 



Ill inoi.s 



1 x 

Pennsylvania.. 1 

1 


x 

Indiane 

i X 

t ‘1 

1 

Rhode Island ... 



X 

Iowa. 



1 X 

South Carolina 

X 



Kansas 

1 X 



South Dakota 

1 

!""x" 


Kentucky 

1 X 



Tennessee. 1 

1 X 

| 


Louisiana 

1 X 


’ '! Teias 

1 x 

1 


Maine . 

r . , . , J 


X 

, Utah 

1 X 


1 

Maryland 


■ X ' 

; Vermont. 

I .. 


X 

Massachusetts . 



X i 

|, Virginia 

x 

; . . 


Michigan 



X 

! Washington . . 


X 


M innesota . . . 



x 

j West Virginia .. 

1 X 



M Lsniasippl 

1 x 



1 Wisconsin 

1 

x 

. 

Missouri 


X 


1 Wyoming . 


1 

X 

Montana 

X 

) 




i 

! 

1 

I 

1 

i 


Table 21. — Free textbook lairs 


State 

Law mandatory 

Law 
pemils-l 
sive j 

i 


State 

1 

Law mandatory 

Law 

permis- 

sive 

3 

No 

laws 

For 

elemen- 

tary 

For 1 
second 
ary 

| 


\ 

For 

elemen- 
tary | 

For 

weond- 

ary 

Alnbama 


| 

i 

x 1 

j 

1 Nevada t 

►x 

X 



Arizona ; 

X 

X 

1 


New Hampshire 

X 

X 



Arkansas 


A 1 

X 1 


! New Jersey.... .. 

X ! 

X 



California. .. 

X 

X 


.... 

: New Mexico 




X 

Colorado 


1 

X 


i New York 

i 


X 


Connecticut . . 



X 

.... j 

. . . . . i 

North Carolina.. 



’ x 


Delaware. 

X 

■ X' i 


. j 

North Dakota... 



x 


Pist Columbia 

X 



i 

Ohio 



x 


Florida 

X 


x ! 


Oklahoma 

x 




Georgia . . 



x 


Oregon. .•* 




x 

Idaho 



X 1 


Pennsylvania ... 

X 

X 

. 


Illinois 



X 1 

i 

Rhode Island ... 

X 

X 



Indiana 




! x 

South Carolina.. 




x. 

Iowa .. .... . 





X 1 

1. 

South Dakota. . 

x 

x 



K ansas C. . . 



x ! 


Tennessee 




x 

Kentucky 




X 

Texas . 

x 




1 Louisiana 




1 X 

1 Utah. . 

x 




M ulne. 

X 

X 


1 

i Vermont. 

X 




Maryland 

x 

x 



IV ixgtnla 



X 


Massachusetts 

x 

x 



'Washington 



X 


Michigan 



x 


I West Virginia. . . 



X 


M inoesota 



x 


W Uoonsln 



X 


Mississippi 



x 


i Wyoming 

X 

X 



M Issoun 



x 







Montana.. .. 

x 

x 



Total 

21 

16 

22\ 

7 

Nebraska 

X 

X 



1 

1 





1 Supplementary readers trio, 
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* Chapter X 



SCHOOL GROUNDS AND BUILDING^ 

( 

Increased knowledge of the effects which the selection of a school r 
site, arrangement of fooms, sanitation, ventilation, heating, and gen- 
, era l hygiene of a school building have on the health and school prog- 
' ress °f children has practically revolutionized our ideals in regard 
to building and equipping schoolhouses. Country children have ap- 
parently profited less from this knowledge than those in urban com- 
munities. This is due in part to lack of knowledge and general 
indifference in rural communities, but is also due in lurge part to the 
financial aspect of the question. When large buildings »re contem- 
plated, trained specialists in school architecture are employed and 
modem ideals are embodied in the school building which results. 
Rural communities building small schoolhouses which represent small 
sums of money do not employ the services of such specialists. Local 
contractors, builders, and school trustees are often not familiar with 
modern standards for school buildings. Consequently, small school 
buildings in rural communities continue to be built without regard 
to appearance or to the demands of modern methods of teaching or 
general hygienic considerations. 

It is also true that we are beginning to realize that public-school 
grounds, well located and well kept, with beautiful and appropriate 
buildings, are a striking evidence of the intelligence of the com- 
munity and its interest in education. A good school is an asset and 
pays good dividends to any community. Better school conditions • 
invariably mean a better school and better community spirit. Gen- 
erally, a beautiful and convenient school building costs no more 
than an unsightly one. The difference is in wise and careful planning. 

State laws, and State departments of education through the au- 
\ thority given them under special or general statutes, are making con- 
\ certed efforts to promote better standards for school buildings. In 
some States this is done through statutory provision to the effect 
that all plans for school buildings must be inspected by State offi- 
cials, usually connected either with the State department of educa- 
tion or the State board of health. In others, State appropriations 
are made for building purposes, sometimes apportioned to districts 
whose financial condition is such as to make the provision of good 
buildings a hardship to the community. Sometimes money is loaned 
to school districts at a low rate of interest. Other States aim to 
promote good buildings through a plan commonly called standard- 
ization of school buildings. Under this plan school buildings meet- 

— '* 
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ing certain prescribed requirements may receive State aid or a plate 
or other mark of distinction. 

The experience of the' majority of States is that suitable, safe, and 
sanitary buildings are best assured when there are State laws or 
regulations, and inspection by State authorities sufficient to give at 
least general supervision to the matter of the erectionMof school 
buildings. A study of school buildings in almost an^r section of 
the country at the present time would show many new as well as 
old buildings, unsightly, poorly arranged for school purposes, and 
injurious to the health of children because of improper ventilation, 
poor lighting, and insanitary conditions. Still others are exceed- 
ingly dangerous as fire risks. Scarcely a year passes without loss 
of life of school children from fires which might have been pre- 
vented bv buildings with properly arranged exits and fire escapes. 

All States now have some regulations governing schoolhouse con- 
struction. Much of this legislation has been enacted in the past 
decade. At least three-fourths of the States have laws on the sani- 
tary features of the building. Many States now require that all 
plans for schoolhouscs be submitted to the State board of health or 
the State architect or the State board or department of education 
before publiq funds can be used in proceeding with the building. 
Sometimes two or more of the agents mentioned cooperate in the 
approval of building plans. More and more State departments of 
education are adding a school architect for whole or h^lf time to 
their staff. Tl^ese architects ndt only approve plans submitted but 
prepare for thft State department plans and specifications for new 
buildings whief may be secured without cost by school districts 
about to erect buildings. A number of States keep building inspec- 
tors in tji.e field constantly to assist in improving old buildings and 
to see that'regulations are followed in the erection of new ones. ^ 
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